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Editorial, 


ECENT legislation by the people of Oklahoma has 
created the position of public defender. It shall 
be the duty of the public defender to right wrongs, 
to protect the helpless, to prosecute in the courts 

those who are trying to take advantage of the weak 

and the ignorant,—in short, to see that justice is done, and 
done with little financial cost. The difficulty with our legal 
courts to-day is their expense. A wealthy corporation, for 
instance, can almost frighten a man into doing what it 
desires by saying, ‘‘Very well, if you'll not do what we 
want, we'll fight you in the courts; if we lose in the lower 
court, we'll carry the matter up to the Supreme Court.’ 
What that means every business man knows. It means a 
long-drawn-out contest, expensive litigation, much worry, 
and in the end a doubtful verdict. Sooner than take the 
hazards of the court, the threatened man gives up his 
rights, and the corporation has its way. Much of the 
coal and timber land of the West has been secured in 
this fashion. Through the public defender the wronged 
or threatened man can enter the courts, and at small 
expense he can see that justice is done. Independent of 
all other value the publicity thus given to attempted 
rascality will deter men from schemes into which they 
might enter were they not afraid of exposure and prose- 
cution. 


Sd 


THe Agricultural Department at Washington reports 
“bumper” crops for this autumn. Detailed statements 
from the Central States are particularly encouraging, 
As one of our contemporaries puts it, “This is a billion- 
dollar year for a billion-dollar country.’”’ In spite of 
this acknowledged prosperity for the farming community, 
and more or less directly for all those engaged in the trans- 
portation business, there has been no particular thank- 
fulness exhibited on the part of the people at large. 
Judging from the newspaper accounts of strikes, labor 
troubles, socialistic agitation, and political unrest, there 
is at the heart of the nation a feeling of injustice and 
hardship, the very reverse of thankfulness. 


Sd 


THE Register more than once has mentioned the bane- 
ful influence upon taste, not to speak of morals, of the 
comic Sunday supplements to our great city newspapers. 
Highly colored, crudely drawn, vulgar, pointless, these 
comic sheets enter many homes and hold the attention 
of boys and girls whose ideas are more or less influenced 
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by the illustrations and the comments which go with 
them. If the journalist is a preacher ‘whose church is 
fever closed,” as Dean Williams of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism asserts, then it is most im- 
portant that this popular people’s church sets before the 
rank and file of its subscribers the best and not the 
worst things. 
ation of Women’s Clubs, held in San Franciséo, a vote 
was passed ordering attacks to be made on any Sunday 
newspaper that continued to publish these absurd supple- 
ments. Surely the women can turn their attention to 
no more practical means of altering the tone of, American 
life than by exercising watchfulness over the reading- 
matter that enters the home. Well has it been said that, 
if woman is,to share in political movements in the future, 
then ‘‘she has reasons of her own, as well as for her chil- 
dren’s sake, to use all her influence against journalism 
which emphasizes base aspects of modern life.” 


vt 


A RECENT tabulated statement of operas and plays 
performed in the large German theatres is interesting 
as showing present Teutonic taste in matters connected 
with the drama. In this statement it is noticéable that 
the plays of Ibsen are waning in popularity, those of 
Shakespeare are being repeated a greater number of 
times. This fact is significant when taken in connection 
with the fact that in Constantinople the play of “Julius 
Cesar’’ (interdicted by the former sultan) has been trans- 
lated along with various others, and that in Japan Dr. 
Tsubouchi's version of “King Lear’’ has met with large 
praise. ‘Thus through Shakespeare English thought and 
history are becoming known all the world around. Genius 
is not local, and the universality of Shakespeare’s appeal 
to all sorts and conditions of people is illustrated in this 
twentieth century as never before. 


Sa 


Cuicaco taught the world a lesson when “the White 
City’’ arose on the shores of Lake Michigan. At the 
time, however, the meaning of that lesson was not under- 
stood. ‘This lath-and-plaster city rose like the iridescent 
bubbles which flash for a moment in the sun and then 
disappear. It was a dream city, and the reality it sig- 
nified nobody expected to see realized in any enduring 
forms of architecture. And yet a quarter of a century 
has not passed, and not only do transient structures 
repeat the suggestions of beauty, but cities, new and old, 
are putting into permanent form the beginnings of the 
City Beautiful. We are living in a sordid time because 
we are living amidst the things which we have inherited 
from the past; but we are living in a time when, as never 
before in all the ages, have there been so many who 
were intent upon putting sordid things to higher uses. 
Half a century ago two men were watching a drove of 
swine driven to slaughter in Cincinnati, whereat one 
scoffed, but the other said, ey there go the future art 
galleries of Cincinnati.” 

J 


THE reason the great department stores flourish and 
absorb so much business formerly carried on by indi- 
viduals is that most men who set out to do business for 
themselves fail in their enterprises. It was formerly 
commonly believed that only three out of a hundred 
in Massachusetts succeeded in business. In the learned 
professions only a few draw the prizes of distinguished 
success. Ministers of religion do what they set out to 
do quite as often as physicians, lawyers, and teachers. 
Being under observation in a peculiar way, their fortunes 
are noted and commented on in a way to make their 


failure more conspicuous than their fellows in other walks 
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of life. In the army and navy, and in public service of 
any kind, the causes of failure are similar to those which 
beset the career of the minister. Lack of special fitness, 
of adaptability to changing conditions, egotism, mis- 
placed ambition, indolence, lack of an overmastering in- 
terest in the thing he is set by his commission to do,— 
these things, or any of them, may cloud the brightest 
prospects and bring the most brilliant career to an 
unhappy conclusion. 


Rubber, Savagery, and Science. 


The tragedies that have come to light in what, in a vein 
of irony, was called “The Congo Free State” and in Peru 
reveal hidden traits of savagery in persons belonging to 
the most civilized countries. Nothing in the African 
slave trade has surpassed in horrors the crimes against 
humanity committed in the mad scramble to get and 
sell rubber to supply the increasing demand for it in all 
parts of the world. Compared with the treatment of 
the Indians in Peru, domestic slavery in the United 
States was a benevolent institution. 

Modern invention has created a demand for rubber 
that must be supplied at any cost. Those who deal in 
it had to solve a difficult problem. There were two 
ways to get rubber: the one to employ men and women 
to gather it, paying a fair price for their labor; the other 
to get the rubber without paying for it, making the 
lives of those who collected it the forfeit if they failed 
to accomplish their appointed tasks. Gold hunters and 
gold diggers the world over are apt to work by themselves, 
because the hope is that great good fortune may at any 
time reward the seeker; but rubber is collected slowly 
in tropical forests, and no white man likes the task of 
supplying the market by his own labor, hence the 
attempt to exploit the natives. The parties to the in- 
famous traffic are of several grades, beginning with the 
eminently respectable gentlemen who control the market 
and deal at second hand with the agents, who in the 
rubber districts buy of the enterprising fellows who know 
how to manage the natives and who have the knack of 
“persuading” them to work. ‘The respectable people in 
London and New York did not ask inconvenient ques- 
tions, and no one came in contact with the unfortunate 
natives except those who were their overseers and slave- 
drivers. With absence from home and its restraints, 
the risks and discomforts of a tropical climate, unlimited 
power, no responsibility, and the gadfly of greed harassing 
them, white men sank to unspeakable depths of savagery. 

A hundred years ago such men as have been guilty of 
these horrible crimes would have been pirates preying 
upon commerce on the coast of North and South America. 
It is only ninety years since in a paper published in Salem, 
Mass., an earnest appeal was made to Congress to do 
something to put an end to the crimes committed on the 
high seas only a few hours’ sail from Salem and Boston. 
Ships were plundered, crews were murdered, and legitimate 
business was discouraged, yet the pirates had no diffi- 
culty in disposing of their plunder. ‘They had rare bar- 
gains to offer; and, when they appeared in some snug 
harbor at a safe distance from the scene of their ad-. 
ventures, not. too many questions were asked, and all 
kinds of marketable goods were disposed of at fair prices. 
The men who hoisted the black flag at sea, and in merry 
mood called it “The Jolly Roger,” were often personable 
men who could pass current in business circles then, as 
they might to-day. 

The question now is what to do with them. Religion, 
whether described as Roman Catholic in Peru or Protes- 
tant in England, seems to have had little restraining power 
when the greed of such men as these traders was let loose. 
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Moral suasion has never been a very efficient restraining 
influence when such primitive passions as greed and lust 
were aroused and active. Force and public opinion are 
sometimes effective, but the short way to drive out an 
evil is to take away the cause of it. In this case it may 
be that science will furnish both bane and antidote. The 
modern applications of scientific discovery have caused 
the enormous demand for rubber. Some recent discov- 
eries make it seem probable that science, which has indi- 
rectly brought into modern activities the bane, may also 
furnish the antidote. Synthetic rubber, chemically pro- 
duced, is just now attracting much attention and exciting 
high hopes. In his new novel Mr. H. G. Wells some- 
what prematurely counts upon the success of the experi- 
ments that seem to be leading up to the production of 
artificially produced rubber on a commercial scale, but 
recent announcements make the success of the chemists 
seem probable. What they have done in the case of 
indigo makes it seem probable that soon the world over 
the rubber forests will cease to tempt men to commit 
crimes in the interest of civilization. 

If this happens, we shall have another fine illustration 
of the best method of abolishing the evils that infest so- 
ciety; namely, to kill poisonous growths by cutting off 
their roots. The greatest contention of all time has been 
Money-making v. Human Life. Every invention that 
makes it possible to get the money without sacrificing 
on the altar of Mammon men, women, and little children 
causes some form of evil to disappear. This is not philan- 
thropy, but it is business that all philanthropists ought 
to admire and promote. Knowledge of the laws of nature, 
and obedience to them, will in time furnish the physical 
background of happiness and prosperity, thus giving to 
the higher faculties a better chance to expand, and to all 
good-willing men an invitation to apply moral forces to 
the solution of the mighty world problems that press 
upon us on every side. Rubber and savagery, science and 
civilization, are strangely brought together in the web of 
modern life. 


Efficient Churches. 


Ina recent number of Unity a trenchant letter appears 
from a “perplexed pastor,” who raises the question, Are 
the churches efficient? He calls attention to the high 
cost per capita for the maintenance of too large a number 
of churches, citing one in a small city, where they spend 
nearly a dollar a piece for each service, including the 
Sunday-school and the Young People’s Society. Worse 
yet, he says that for various subtle reasons people of 
humble means are not welcomed, and that many churches 
lack the democratic spirit, not knowing how essential it 
is to their existence. He complains that ministers are 
not quite free to say their best to their congregations, 
and that an effective taboo exists against the vital treat- 
ment of the urgent questions of social justice and hu- 
manity. — 

Are these things really so? Many are saying them. 
They surely deserve the most serious consideration and 
searching of heart among all who love their religion. 
What more sorrowful condemnation of a church could 
there be than to be obliged to confess that it is the church 
of a class or a social set, that it fails to have any hearty 
message of faith and sympathy for all kinds and condi- 
tions of men, that it has no warm interest’ in the most 
pressing human. questions of the day, and that plain 
people are shy of its meetings? 

Here we touch a vast peril which, like a disease or a 
dry rot, menaces all institutions, however admirably in- 
tended, and individual: lives also, however estimable. 
We tend to forget what we exist for. We forget the 
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tremendous and costly gap between the good purpose 
and its fulfilment. Because we have said the high words 
of the motto, ‘In the love of truth,” we actually dismiss 
from our minds the effort to which we had just pledged 
ourselves. Or did we mean nothing by the fine words 
said at church? Forever comes to us the challenge of 
the new life, to do what we said, to make our ideals real, 
to keep our institutions out of the ruts which spoil their 
efficiency. Forever, therefore, the Almighty Goodness 
sets us fresh tasks and stirs us with warning pains, so 
often as we begin to grow complacent and comfortable. 
It is hard to be blamed and condemued. Perhaps church 
people are especially sensitive to the voice of criticism. 
But let them thank God if they have a minister who has 
visions, and loves them well enough to tell them what 
he sees, fearless of consequences. What will become of 
a church which has lost its honesty, as well as its sym- 
pathy, and does not even wish to have a revival of life? 


.What will become of the civic and industrial life of a 


town if it has churches like this? Cif F. Dt 


Puericulture. 


There is an institute not far from Paris which has 
been lately amalgamated with the Uniyersity of Paris, 
under the name of Institute of Puericulture. This is a 
new word, recently offered to us by social science, to cover 
a better breeding and care of children. Professors in 
the French high schools, as well as many foreigners, 
teachers and otherwise, are seeking greedily an opportu- 
nity of taking a course at this institute. It has already 
become so crowded that largely increased accommoda- 
tions must be perfected at once. The object of the insti- 
tute is primarily to furnish poor mothers means of rear- 
ing their children on hygienic principles. These mothers 
are strictly watched and instructed as child-bearers, and, 
in order to occupy their time profitably, are encouraged 
to take a course of training in the management of a house- 
hold. The girls are to be taught their coming duties 
in home building, for the production of a healthy as well 
as numerous population. 

Better children, rearing children as they should be 
reared, and conservation of child life becomes the central 
thought of education. Puericulture is a new word, com- 
paratively, but it bids fair to be a very common word 
from now on. Darwin dared to say, at the close of his 
“Origin of Species,” that he hoped the time would come 
when civilization would take as much care of breeding 
children as they do in the breeding of swine and cattle. 
It is on this basis that the new science begins with learn- 
ing to take care of mothers, and even grandmothers, for 
Oliver Wendell Holmes used to say that to get the right 
sort of a boy we must pick out for him the right sort of 
a grandmother; in other words, if you want to have 
fine children, and, consequently, fine citizens, “you must 
begin their education about a hundred years before they 
are born.” 

What we have been about during the progress of civiliza- 
tion is difficult to comprehend. Our ideals have been 
strangely astray, but the results are easy to see. If one 
will walk up and down an avenue in New York City or 
stroll about Boston for awhile, he will be very nearly 
disheartened as to the social probabilities ahead. Home 
missionary work of the good old sort—that is, a struggle 
to save a few—is of course a grand thing applied to this 
sardine population, and it will rescue here and there an 
individual. It is, however, disheartening to note that 
our tenement population is very much of the same sort 
that it was one hundred years ago, and that we have not 
gained very largely on the flush of humanity that lives 
from hand to mouth. Vice has taken on some different 
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forms in the purlieus of population, but that we have 
gained anything like a satisfactory mastery of human 
society we cannot claim. 

Christian work is now modifying itself sharply, and the 
effort to create Christian individuality is shifting to an 
effort to create better social purposing. We find that 
we have to go farther back to make the men and the 
women. Dr. Labbe, one of the most eminent physicians 
and writers, tells us with enthusiasm of puericulture as 
a science. He tells us that the infant aid organizations 
and maternity hospitals are beginning to constitute a 
sort of university, and that in the public schools the 
training of mothers is no longer a side issue. Boards 
of education include domestic science in their programme 
and a course in puericulture as well. Hereafter school- 
girls will learn all that is indispensable not only in man- 
aging a house, but also in rearing a child. He considers 
this a dawning of a new day for the whole world. 

It needs a new determination on the part of civiliza- 
tion. We cannot afford to go through the same round 
of effort, sifting out a few for salvation generation after 
generation, and really not conquering the world. 
Does Christianity dare to believe in itself? Is the world 
really to be saved? Weare glad that science at last dares 
to ask the question. Our Sunday-schools have fulfilled a 
distinct mission: they do not go far enough back. Pueri- 
culture will take up all our present machinery, so far as 
it is valuable, and still it will ask for and demand a culture 
that will give life hope at the dawning. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The American Unitarian Association and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, held on May 24, 1912, the proposed agreement 
providing for the affiliation of the work of the Society 
with the work of the American Unitarian Association 
was tatified by a large majority of the delegates. The 
details of this agreement have been widely published. 
In brief its provisions are as follows:— 

The Sunday School Society continues its corporate 
existence, and will hold its regular meetings in the spring 
and fall. It will elect its officers as heretofore, and re- 
tain intact its invested funds. Its various publications 
will be continued, and the work which it has carried on 
will go forward uninterruptedly. The new agreement 
provides, however, for the marked and rapid enlargement 
of the work of religious education. It will now be lifted 
into a prominence and be given a strength, dignity, and 
efficiency heretofore denied to it in our fellowship. ‘The 
Association establishes a Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, and the president of the Sunday School Society 
becomes the secretary of that department. The board 
of directors of the Sunday School Society becomes the 
advisory council of the department. 

The advantages of this agreement can be readily sum- 
marized. 

1. It brings the resources of the Association to the aid 
of the all-important work of religious education in our 
churches. ‘The Sunday School Society in the eighty-five 
years of its existence has never developed a financial 
strength adequate to its responsibilities. [he Associa- 
tion will be able to equip the new department with a 
strong force of workers and to make the work of religious 
education a central interest in our communion. 

2. The officers and directors of the Sunday School 
Society will be relieved from many administrative cares 
and from financial anxieties. They will be enabled to 
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devote their entire time to the study of the problems and 
the prosecution of the work of religious education. To 
be able to turn with full strength and unburdened minds 
to these endeavors is not only a relief and joy to the 
workers, but a great gain to the cause. 

3. The new agreement simplifies the giving in our 
churches, for hereafter there will be one instead of two 
appeals. ‘he churches, schools, Alliances, and individ- 
uals who have heretofore been asked to support both 
the Association and the Sunday School Society will now 
be asked to make their contributions to the Association 
alone. It is earnestly hoped and expected that the gifts 
and contributions heretofore made to the Sunday School 
Society will be added to the contributions heretofore made 
to the Association, and that new friends and subscribers 
will rally to the support of this new and significant en- 
deavor. If so designated, these additional gifts will be 
definitely appropriated by the directors of the Association 
to the support of the Department of Religious Education. 

The organization of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation is rapidly going forward, and its officers are anxious 
for all the helpful suggestions which members of our 
fellowship may contribute. In June provision was made 
for the appointment by the president of the Association 
of the following committees :— 

1. A committee to discover and recommend additional 
helpers for the service of the department. 

2. A committee to make a comprehensive plan for the 
development of the work of religious education in our 
churches and to recommend the necessary methods and 
materials. 

3. A committee to co-operate with the committee 
which has in preparation the revised edition of the Hymn 
and Tune Book, so that there may be incorporated in 
that book well-selected hymns for children which may 
afterwards be separately used, with additions, in our 
Sunday-schools. 

4. A committee to provide for normal courses for 
Sunday-school teachers in connection with the Tuckerman 
School. 

5. A committee to make recommendations for a series 
of free bulletins dealing with the various aspects of the 
general subject of religious education. 

6. A committee to report a plan for the development 
of The Beacon. 

Several of these committees have already completed 
their work. The first step has been the selection of a 
suitable staff of workers. ‘This, the committee felt, 
should include a small ‘‘field staff’’ of salaried specialists 
and a larger group of helpers, to be employed as occasion 
arises and to be known as the “auxiliary staff.” Among 
those regularly employed it was recommended that there 
should be at least one person of academic training and 
large experience, who should be a man of commanding 
influence among the leaders in religious education of all 
denominations. There should be on the staff, also, 


- persons familiar with the practical organization and work 


of Sunday-schools, possessing at the same time sufficient 
knowledge of the problems of education to be able to 
write or edit suitable books of instruction and to give 
judicious advice to teachers and officers in our schools. 

In choosing this “field staff’’ the president of the Asso- 
ciation and secretary of the department have been as- 
sisted not only by the members of the special committee, 
but also by the advice of the most prominent leaders in 
religious education in the United States. As a result of 
consultations and correspondence, two persons have 
been secured,—Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, whose work 
begins with us September 1, and Rev. Florence Buck, 
who joins the staff a month later. } ' 

Dr. Starbuck is one of the few religious educators of the 
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first rank in America. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, took his Master’s degree at Harvard, 
was made Doctor of Philosophy at Clark University, and 
afterwards studied in the University of Ziirich. He is 
the author of a standard work on ‘“The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,” and has written largely for philosophical and 
educational magazines. He is a member of the leading 
educational and philosophical societies of the country. 
In the Religious Education Association he is secretary of 
the Department of Universities and Colleges. He was 
for a time assistant professor of education in Leland 
Stanford University, and has been for six years. professor 
of philosophy in the University of Iowa. He is a birth- 
right member of the Society of Friends, but has for several 
years been an active supporter of the Unitarian church 
in Iowa City. He is thus fitted by training and by close 
sympathy with our work and ideals to become a leader 
in our educational movement. 

Rev. Florence Buck has long been regarded as one of 
our most able and successful ministers. She has given 
especial attention to the work of the Sunday-school, and 
has made a study of methods of education. Her gracious 
presence and developed power of leadership will give 
her at once a foremost place among our workers. 

The Committee on a Normal Course for Teachers is 
arranging for a class which shall meet for lectures and 
conferences on each Saturday in October, November, and 
December, in connection with the Tuckerman School. 
While membership will be open to all, a special effort 
will be made to secure the attendance of officers, teachers, 
and prospective teachers in our Sunday-schools within 
reach of Boston. Dr. Starbuck will lecture at each session 
on Child Psychology and the Principles and Methods 
of Religious Education, and courses will be given in Biblical 
Introduction and on the Practical Problems of Sunday- 
school Work. ‘The course of instruction in the Tucker- 
man School will be so arranged that the Friday lectures 
will be of especial interest to workers who cannot take 
the whole course offered by the school, in the hope that 
normal students who come from a considerable distance 
may feel justified in coming earlier and spending two days 
instead of one in study. Special circulars describing the 
normal courses and announcing hours, subjects, and terms 
will soon be issued. 

The Committee on Hymns for Children has carefully 
studied its subject and submitted its recommendations 
to the Committee on the Revision of the Hymn and Tune 
Book, ‘The recommendations have been gladly accepted. 

The Committee on Free Bulletins is gathering material, 
and proposes, beginning on October 1, to issue a series 
of bulletins on Religious Education similar to the pam- 
phlets issued by the Department of Social and Public 
Service. 

The department is prepared to send speakers to con- 
ferences, Sunday-school unions, groups of churches, and 
isolated churches. Its officers are ready to study local 
problems, and to offer whatever help such specialists may 
render. In this work the auxiliary staff will co-operate 
with the regular staff. By the co-operation of these two 
groups the field can be covered as it could not be under 
any other arrangement, and the churches will receive the 
combined service of many able and devoted men and 
women. Churches and Sunday schools that desire such 
visits or counsels are invited to communicate with the 
secretary of the department. 

The important task of formulating a course of religious 
study and the development of an adequate educational 
method in Sunday-school work that will accord with 
the best knowledge of our day awaits the further study 
of the officers and committees of the department. Text- 
books, services of worship, Te Beacon, teachers’ reading 
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courses, and institute programmes will all become parts 
of the general scheme, and will be prepared or revised, 
edited and developed, until all move toward a single 
point by the same road. ‘The teachers in our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools, approximately 4,000 in number, are the 
real religious educators of our young people. ‘To provide 
these teachers with the most approved material, to carry 
to them the inspiration of devoted experts, and to bring 
them into touch with each other in the common task 
will be our endeavor. Never in the history of the Church 
Universal has religious education been so highly esteemed 
as it is to-day, and never has the science of education, 
and especially of religious education, progressed so rapidly 
as it is now doing. The time is propitious, and the 
opportunity is supreme. To meet the situation with a 
large vision, a consecrated purpose, and a generous sup- 
port is our first denominational duty. 
SamMuEL A. ELrov, 
President of the American Unitarian Association. 
Wiii1amM I. LAWRANCE, 
Secretary of the Department of Religious Education. 


Current Topics. 


THE troubles in the Balkans are becoming more acute 
again. Last week there seemed to be no reason to be- 
lieve that something like a modus vivendi between the 
Turks and the Christians in the empire had been reached. 
But concessions from Constantinople have not quelled 
the spirit of the Albanians. They are in revolt again. 
It is stated that twelve thousand of them are preparing 
to march on Salonika; and one purpose—a rather gro- 
tesque purpose, if recent history be remembered—is to 
liberate Abdul Hamid. Possibly the Albanians feel that 
they were better off under his rule than they have been 
under the rule of the new sultan, the puppet of the 
Young Turks. There were no more massacres then 
than now. The slaughter of Bulgarians at Kotschani 
is an illustration of the disposition of the Turk when his 
fanatical zeal is aroused. 

vt 


Wuat will happen if the powers are at last driven to 
interfere? ‘There is plainly a tentative disposition to 
restore the old concert of Europe and to settle the East- 
ern question once and for all. Such a settlement would 
be easily possible if there existed any real harmony among 
the powers. The trouble is, of course, that each is 
anxious to get something for itself. Still, any scheme 
which did not give one an advantage over another ought 
to be workable. It is suggested, for example, that 
Albania might be made into an independent nation, or 
given at least autonomy under the guidance of the pow- 
ers. Perhaps such a solution of the difficulty is almost 
too easy. The Christian peoples are themselves inclined 
to turbulence; and, even if they were released from the 
Turkish yoke, it might be a long time before they could 
fairly be called self-governing. The difficulty of the 
problem is illustrated by the fact that after nearly two 
centuries it still seems to be almost as perplexing as ever. 


wt 


Jutes MassEeNET was. less appreciated outside of 
France than he should have been, but Mr. Hammerstein 
did such yeoman service for his fame that in America, 
at least, his operas are now generally familiar. “Thais,” 
“Hérodiade,” “Grisélidis,’”’ and “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame’’ were among the triumphs of the ever-to-be- 
regretted Manhattan Opera House; and “Manon” has 
been produced by various companies with success. Yet 
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on the whole his genius was essentially French, more so 
than that of Gounod or even Thomas, both of whom 
managed in at least one opera to appeal to the universal. 
His music was always wedded closely to the text, so that 
except upon the stage its full charm is difficult to realize. 
Thus his purely orchestral work often seems dry and 
uninteresting, but no one gifted in any degree with sym- 
pathy can fail to appreciate the charm of such a work as 
“Manon,” for instance. That ought to live, though all 
the rest fall into the oblivion which awaits so much 


operatic music. 
ws 


Tue American people have learned not to expect much 
of Congress in a Presidential year. ‘This summer it has 
gone through the usual performances. ‘The constructive 
legislation it has attempted has been too much marred 
with political maceuvring: some of it has been vetoed 
by the President. The most disgraceful outcome of the 
situation has been the holding up of appropriations. 
There is really no excuse for cheating the government 
employee out of his money for a month or two. ‘The 
sum total of the inconvenience—in some cases the mis- 
ery—thus inflicted can hardly be computed. Something 
is wrong with a political system which makes such things 
possible. The remedy may not be altogether easy, 
but a closer co-ordination of the different departments 
of government suggests at least the possibility of im- 
provement. No other nation in the world, for example, 
is without the means of preparing a budget intelligently 
adapted to the actual requirements of the nation. 


ad 


THE confusion of party lines is more and more obvious 
as the campaign progresses. Mr. Roosevelt has been 
received in New England during the past week; and, 
although it would be rash to estimate just how serious 
an inroad he has made on the Republican ranks, it is 
plain that his candidacy must not be dismissed as neg- 
ligible. ‘The semi-religious fervor that has attended his 
progress is a phenomenon not without significance. The 
battle hymn of his followers has been, “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers.” There can be no doubt as to the entire 
sincerity of many of them: they believe that they stand 
indeed at Armageddon and battle for the Lord. Such a 
high resolve in American politics is worth while, what- 
ever view may be taken of Mr. Roosevelt or the reason- 
ableness of his programme. 

Sd 


MEANWHILE the contest between the Republicans and 
the Democrats goes on as if no other champion were in 
the field. Mr. Taft is too busy at Washington to take 
the field at the head of his forces: indeed, it is believed 
that a nice sense of propriety will withhold him from 
the thick of the fray. Mr. Wilson remains at Sea Girt, 
receiving deputations and giving the country memo- 
rable phrases, full equally of good humor and of wit. 
So far as he and the President are concerned, it ought to 
be a well-bred campaign. ‘There is no real reason why 
such issues as the tariff, the currency, and the like cannot 
be debated in a gentlemanly way without the loss of 
temper. 

st 


Tue New York police situation continues to excite 
grave attention the country over. It is a little hard to 
get at the facts just now. ‘That there have been corrupt 
inspectors and others, living on the tolls of vice and 
crime, is only too true; but it is easy to exaggerate the 
number of these. There may or may not be what the 
newspapers of the city call ‘‘the system.’’ It would be 
easier to accept the evidence to this effect as conclusive 
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were not the habit of blaming the police so prevalent. 
The majority of these men must be honest and faithful. 
The question might be in a fairer way of a settlement 
were the investigations less numerous and less preju- 
diced. There is a disposition on all sides to blame some- 
body else. The mayor and the aldermen, for example, 
are throwing bricks at one another, and the district 
attorney and the police commissioner reveal painful 
evidences of jealousy. 


THE basic difficulty, as every thoughtful investigator 
of social conditions must see, is the gulf between law and 
morals. That is to say, a large number of persons, 
sufficient to create a sort of public sentiment, engage in 
or palliate practices which the law forbids. ‘Thus “clean- 
ing up” the city simply means driving evil-doers from 
pillar to post, but not turning them to virtue. In other 
words, to preserve the morals of a great city is too large 
a job for any police force. The most it can do is to 
preserve public decency. In New York the focus of a 
steady tide of travel, the disposition to break loose from 
ordinary restraints is accentuated. That is the crux 
of a problem which it will take patient and wise intelli- 
gence to solve. 3 


Brevities, 


One who must eat meat and cannot afford it at present 
prices might go to Australia, where it is cheap. A few 
years ago mutton could be purchased for a penny a pound, 
and fish was still cheaper. 


No duty admits of delay. The child neglected to-day 
is less teachable to-morrow. ‘True opportunities come 
but once; and we have time enough for the longest duty, 
but not for the shortest sin. 


No field is steadily productive without a change of 
crops or a season when it may lie fallow: no worker can 
afford to do without his vacation. Fortunately there 
are different kinds of vacation. 


Some things are settled. Two and two continue to be 
four, and two wrongs cannot make a right. There are 
certain principles which may now be taken for granted 
in every department of thought. 


Times have changed in libraries since the Bodleian 
was founded in London. ‘Then it was stipulated that 
under no circumstances should the books be lent to any 
one, no matter how high his station. 


Nature knows best how to comfort the heart of the 
mourner. Her soothing is the best because she deals in 
hints and suggestions, not in conventional phrases, and 
her ministrations make for sanity and renewed vigor. 


In old times the affectionate custom prevailed for people 
to go to see their mothers on Mid-Lent Sunday, which 
was called ‘Mothering Sunday.” ‘They visited the old 
home, taking a cake or a little present to the mother. ~ 


_ Incorrect versions of the report concerning charitable 
institutions in Massachusetts have been circulated. A 
hundred and sixty-nine institutions were investigated, 
and the majority of them found worthy of confidence. 


Let not the club and Alliance programme makers, 
who are planning now for next winter’s work, forget that 
the real rewards go to the searcher and not to one who 
pice attends a lecture to hear what somebody else has 
ound. 


“No longer,” says Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, president 
of the Andover Theological School, speaking at a confer- 
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ence held in Hartford last spring under the auspices of 
the Andover, Union and Hartford Seminaries, ‘“‘do we 
repeat a creed as the standard of our present life, but 
rather as an act of devotion in the same way in which we 
read or sing some hymns, not scrutinizing their ey 
but entering into their spirit.” 


\ 


Letters to the Editor. 


Personal Character and Reform. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

It is very remarkable what conclusions a fertile and 
ingenious mind is able to draw from your simple and force- 
ful saying, that ‘‘personal character is the absolute essen- 
tial of carrying every method of reform to successful 
issue.” Mr. Holmes derives from it the statement that 
Julius Ceesar “‘was a paragon of virtue’’; that Louis XI. 
“was a noble soul’; that Napoleon was the “noblest 
and purest of men’”’; that Bismarck “had a character 
without a flaw’’; that Mohammed is ‘‘a model for every 
man to follow in his quest for moral perfection.” And 
a says that he might go on deriving such things from 

t “almost indefinitely.” Quite so, in fact. One does 
sik see why there should ever be an end of producing 
eggs out of a conjuror’s hat. 

But what these historic citations have to do with 
“carrying a method of reform to successful issue” it 
is difficult to perceive. And the assumption that what 
we call “character’’ is altogether an affair of personal 
virtue it is foolish to attribute to any thinking mind. 
Everybody knows, one would suppose, that many things 
beside moral perfection go to the making of a notable 
personality. No advocate of the ‘‘great man’’ theory 
of history, so far as I am aware, ever thought it needful 
to maintain that such men have been entirely free from 
moral blemish. 

No doubt this great man theory has been somewhat 
overworked in the past. We are by way of discovering 
that the social life of the masses of men has a movement 
of its own, which is a large factor in the determination 
of events, though to what extent that movement is likely 
to be progressive without the guidance of exceptionally 
great minds it is perhaps too soon to determine. I am 
glad to see that Mr. Holmes puts in quotation marks the 
assertion that ‘‘character is a by-product”’ of progress. 
He appears to think it true, though not of his own inven- 
tion; but I trust he will think again. For, if character 
be a “by-product,” what is the real good to be attained? 
Food, clothes, money, automobiles? What is progress 
for if not to produce a higher sort of men and women; 
ina word, better personal character? The thing which 
is of highest worth, and the end of the process, ought not 
to be described as a “by-product,” unless gold may be 
called the by-product of a gold mine. 

Meanwhile your statement, I take it, is literally and 
exactly true. No ‘method of reform can be carried to 
successful issue,’’ save by men who are morally as well 
as intellectually competent for the task. Anybody can 
plan a reform, but it takes men of character to make it 
go. ‘The doctrine of the hour now is that big, business is 
not bad because it is big, but because it sometimes falls 
into the hands of bad men. It all depends, that is to say, 
as with automobiles, on who runs the machine. Good 
laws amount to little when administered by men who have 
no sympathy with them. ‘Things go straight or crooked 
in part because of varying degrees of intellectual capacity, 
but still more because of the good or bad ‘spirit by which 
people are animated. ‘To suppose that any one is going 
to work out and put in operation a scheme of social life 
which does not fit the personal character of the majority 
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of men is absurd. If it does not somehow fit their inward 
life, they will have none of it. Therefore personal char- 
acter is an ‘“‘absolute essential.’’ So far as I can see, reform 
has no other soil in which to grow and maintain itself. 

So far as I understand Mr. Holmes, he seems to say 
that, given certain ‘‘economic conditions,” the question 
of personal character will take care of itself. To some 
of us that does not appear to be what the facts of life 
teach. The fundamental problems of human existence 
appear to be, rather, problems of human nature itself. 
We are indeed told, again and again, that ‘““human nature 
has nothing to do with it.’”’ They who credit that some- 
what doctrinaire assertion have, of course, perfect liberty 
to go ahead on their plan; and we shall watch with much 
interest the outcome of their endeavors. 


Howarp N. Brown. 
SHERBORN, Mass. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register — 

I did not mean to say that the poet only puts our 
“thought, feeling, aspiration, into musical speech.” The 
poet may be also a great thinker, and then he gives, us 
an illuminating idea that saves us. For the great machin- 
ery of life is moved by a great thought ii some human 


soul. JaMEs. G. TOWNSEND. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


The General Conference. 


At a meeting of the Council of the General Conference, 
held in Boston August 5, Mr. Percy A. Atherton of Boston, 
Mass., was unanimously elected treasurer of the Con- 
ference to fill out the unexpired term of the late Richard 
C. Humphreys. 

The Council also authorized the secretary to send the 
following statement to the denominational papers and 
to all secretaries of local conferences, in the hope that it 
might suggest some features for the programmes of the 
autumn and spring conferences. 

The Council of the General Conference is desirous of 
affording an opportunity at the next Conference, to be 
held in the autumn of 1913, for the adequate discussion 
of matters of vital concern to Unitarians. In the past 
it has happened frequently that periods allotted to that 
purpose have not been very fruitful because no one was 
prepared to speak upon subjects unexpectedly presented, 
or because delegates spoke to hastily worded resolutions, 
which, chiefly from a lack of precise statement, led to 
speeches quite off the main issue. 

Consequently, the Council recommends that individuals 
and churches, and especially the programme committees 
of local conferences, carry to the fall and spring sessions 
of their conferences ail such issues which, after debate 
in the local conference, may result in a carefully worded 
resolution to be submitted for discussion in the General 
Conference. 

The amount of time assigned to such general discussion 
in the programme of the General Conference will be 
determined by the number of such resolutions submitted 
by the local conferences and with reference to the char- 
acter of the programme as a whole. 

The Council will also be glad to receive for this purpose 
carefully worded resolutions submitted by individuals 
or churches who cannot participate in the meetings of the 
local conferences where these matters would best receive 
a preliminary consideration. 

Resolutions for which the Council does not give specific 
place on the programme will be referred to the Business 


.Committee of the Conference. 


WALTER F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 
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Deep unto Deep. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS M. LORD. 


The sun-filled sky, the sea-cooled wind, 
The brown rocks wet with flying spray,— 
Why can my thought no great word find 
Fitly to voice the radiant day? 


The crowded street, the meagre sky, 
The sordid toil, the selfish ease,— 
A sudden tide of purpose high, 
A memory of sunlit seas! 


In Mountain Land. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The long, toilsome climb, straining upon the horses, 
lifting by dead weight, gets at last above the heat and 
almost above the clouds. It is summer, gentle, subdued, 
delicious, that surrounds you, instead of the hot breath 
of an over-heated furnace. You live again after sizzling 
on the fiery gridiron. You breathe in the suave, delicious 
odors of wild things that grow by the mountain roadside, 
—sassafras, wild grape, and sweet fern. The pine forests 
begin to grow dark and dense, and above them appear the 
rich blue crowns of the heights. 

It is the region of the mountain laurel and the rhodo- 
dendron, and the depths of the forest glades where the 
sun steals, twinkle with brilliantly varnished leaves. You 
dream of the June enchantment, when clouds of pink 
and white shone against the dark leafage over hundreds 
of acres of wild land. We rise to the pine and hemlock 
groves, where the black and white birch mingle their 
graceful sprays; but the land is mainly evergreen. The 
poorness of the soil preserves it for the mountain lover, 
and we may rejoice that our people have not learned 
by necessity or wit to turn every stony tract, every patch 
of earth, to use; for, though all has a beauty of its own, 
it is wildness, seclusion, secrecy, remoteness, that we love, 
with a little of the instinct of the primitive man and 
woman. We come to lake and waterfall and mountain 
stream with an appetite that is never satiated. It is a 
never-ending joy to leave the low valleys where we live 
habitually, and, as we climb, to look back upon them 
bathed in delicate rose and blue perspective, as we hope 
to look back on this mortal life when we get to heaven. 

Mountain verdure has a perpetual freshness, a deli- 
cate charm the lowlands do not know. It is the spirit 
of wildness and unrestraint that enters into all upland 
forms and breathes an exquisite freedom. ‘There are 
fewer shades of verdure than in the rich valleys with fat 
soil, but those there are have a careless grace that nothing 
cultivated can attain. The great ledges, purple and 
gray, the beds of pine needles, gleaming orange, the 
splendor of the mosses, and the airy delicacy of the ferns 
and wild vines are inimitable. 

The rocks nourish little colonies of plants where a 
spoonful of soil has been lodged by the wind,—fragile, 
delicate things, clinging with frail feet to the crevices, 
blossoming in the crannies, casting their seeds afar on 
the breeze, embroidering the dangerous cliffs no human 
foot has trod. The courage and persistence of plant 
life to adorn barren places and perpetuate itself must fill 
us with admiration for the marvellous instinct nature 
has implanted in the feeblest of her children. ‘The moun- 
tain laurel makes wild gardens more fairy-like, more 
extended than any cultivation can produce, but it can- 
not live below a certain line. It obeys its own laws 
as rigidly as if they were engraved on every leaf. The 
high bush and low bush huckleberry spread a joyous 
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green through the forest, and root themselves every- 
where in among the dark, mysterious pines. The mosses 
and lichens are worthy of weeks of study because of their 
wonderful variety and richness. Some are like bits of 
old brocade or Genoa velvet shot with bright threads, 
softened and mellowed by age. They cover the rocks 
with an exquisite tapestry human skill cannot imitate. 
But the lichens of black, brown leaf form, covering the 
great cliffs, clinging stubbornly to their angles and rude, 
broken surfaces, seem like creations of a primitive world.” 
They appear to be in the process of fossilizing, and yet 
they have in them a curious life. They cover the great 
stone masses like a tapestry, and impart a dark purple 
and brown shade to the whitish surface. The beautiful 
little lake, we are told, was dug in the mountains to a 
great depth, perhaps in the ice age, and there is no one 
to inform us when this vegetable mantle of the rocks 
came into being. 

We come into the mountains, aside from the blessings 
of coolness and rest, principally to enjoy views and to 
take them in from various points. There are studies 
in the infinite and in the infinitesimal. And the study 
of the cunning ways of nature in small things is well 
used in filling up the interstices between more obvious 
pleasures. 

When did the fern family come into being? So long 
ago we cannot estimate its age. It has a joyous life up 
here in the mountains, and we think back to the time 
when its progenitors were great trees, as they still exist 
in the tropics in tall forests of exquisite fronds and wide, 
expanded feathery branches. But here in many varieties 
they are the nestling, clinging plants that live in colonies 
among the stumps and great boulders that carry a marvel- 
lous history on their scored sides. The pines and hem- 
locks are more interesting and individual than below. 
On the cliffs the wind has contorted them, bent their 
trunks, twisted their limbs into strange shapes; but still 
with all the disadvantages of their existence they havé 
a vigorous life. You honor in them the persistence of 
Nature, the toughness of her fibre, and the courage with 
which she plants her green flag in the most uncongenial 
places. 

The mountains are an object-lesson in the earth’s zones 
and climates. A few thousand feet in the air furnish 
a wonder book unlike any other. You notice where the 
fruit trees courtesy to you and say good-bye, where the 
maple and elm take their leave with waving boughs, 
where the sturdy oak comes to a standstill and can climb 
no further with its strong feet. What a mystery, what a 
wonder these simple facts enfold, and the why is still 
unanswered in spite of all theories. You come at last 
to a lake hidden in the evergreen forest, a thing of sur- 
prises and wonder, the hills kept hidden in their bosom 
like a glittering gem for long ages. It is fenced by fine 
cliffs, interspersed on slopes and terraces with thick 
forest growth. As is supposed, this lovely little body 
of water was ground out, chiselled, and engraved in the 
great ice age. It is small but exquisite, and of a fasci- 
nating variety of color and mood that makes it well worth 
study, for in a way it differs from other small bodies of 
water by its great depth and its infinite variety of changes. 
It is like a fascinating, capricious beauty, who contin- 
ually watches the changes of her face in her tiring-glass. 
Every hour, every moment, it is transformed, and the 
tricks of its reflections are wonderful: you never see 
them twice alike. All such bodies of water are sympa- 
thetic with sky, clouds, light, and shadow; but this 
one has a life not only in the caprices of its reflections, 
but above all in the richness and splendor of its color. 
Sunk deep between its forest and rock ledges, it takes 
on the deepest, darkest blue, often of velvety blackness, 
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shot with gleams of green, purple, and of colors not to 
be described. At times the oar gliding through it seems 
to spray off millions of sapphires in the sun. 

On a contemplative, mild evening when a rosy tint 
flushes the rocks and tinges with ineffable softness the 
serried ranks of pines, some delicate-fingered nereid seems 
to have spun veils of soft color over it. Then the mystic 
shadows and reflections grow more wonderful and plunge 
to interminable depths. The solid rocks change, dissolve, 
and are re-formed in more precious substance. The vivid 
greens melt to pale violet and rose. The boats move 
over the little lake in a dream. ‘The low lying valley in 
the distance melts and fades into a fairy country. The 
farms, homesteads, and bits of wood change to the deli- 
eate brush work of a divine artist. 

The story of old earth in its changes and transforma- 
tions is wonderful. It lies under our feet, in the air 
around us; but the secret of beauty spread so lavishly 
everywhere is more wonderful still. In the mountains 
one longs for the naturalist’s knowledge, his power of 
generalization, but added to it we would have the poet’s 
perception and feeling and the painter’s art of portrayal. 
But, whatever our limitations, we can all love and revere 
the power and beneficence that perpetually creates and 
re-creates the world in which we live. 

Minnewaska, N.Y. 


City and Church. 


Two facts become more impressive with each current 
year: The fact that both city and Church are learning 
that neither succeeds if the other fails, and the fact that 
they are moving toward each other. The city fails and, 
failing, defeats the Church if it is without religious rev- 
erence and passion to serve the people. And the Church 

fails to accomplish its full mission without the inspira- 
tion of working for civic ideals and without the co- 
operation of the body politic. 

That Church and city are moving toward each other 
is equally obvious. This reborn civic spirit is not only 
raising political and administrative standards toward 
higher ideals of integrity and efficiency, but is also ex- 
tending the function of the city, town, county, and rural 
community further and further into the field once claimed 
and exclusively possessed by the Church. This tendency 
of the body politic to assume and exercise prerogatives 
hitherto claimed and fulfilled solely by the Church raises 
grave questions. What does it mean that the State is 
more and more and the Church is less and less the edu- 
cator of the people, the administrator of alms to the poor, 
the protector of the orphan and the widow, the healer of 
the sick, the maker of peace, the dispenser of justice, 
and the great frame-work within which we live and move 
and have our being? How does it come to pass that the 

te, and not the Church, is the great builder? What 
does it mean that the greatest structures are no longer 
cathedrals and churches, but courts of justice, state capi- 
~ tols, city halls, marts of trade? ‘The really great build- 
ings which have weathered the centuries and stand as 
the great memorials to the past were built by the Church. 
Why do the people more and more organize and operate 
their educational, charitable, reformatory, and fraternal 
co-operation through the town, the city, the State, and 
the nation, and not through the Church only, as they 
used to? 


Does this mean that the Church is losing its function, . 


that it is being superseded by the State and is passing 


away? Neither thejstory of our,past nor the demands 


of the present allow any such conclusion. History will 
never let us forget very long that the churches were once 
Pr i ; 
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the only courts of justice, asylums, and hospitals which 
the people had. Their strong oak doors swung wide to 
receive those fleeing for life from the pursuer or the 
avenger, those who laid hold upon “the horns of the 
altar” as their only hope. The silent walls of the cathe- 
dral became a refuge for the oppressed. Eloquent with 
stories of tragedy and interposition, of the battle clash 
without and strange serenity within, are the low-browed, 
age-worn, time-scarred portals through the ancient walls 
of what were half fortress and half sanctuary. Ancient 
baptisteries still stand to give architectural emphasis to 
the central place given to the little child in the heart 
and the concern of religion ages before schools were 
dreamed of for the children of the people. The alms 
disbursed, more generously than wisely, with more char- 
ity than justice, at the doors of the synagogue and the 
church far and away led all the sentiment and action 
which evolved the modern shelter and provision for the 
poor, public or private. Labor exchanges and other 
forms of co-operation between the strong and the weak, 
to promote equality of opportunity, were first sheltered 
under cathedral arches and centred about parish house- 
holds of faith. The very craft guilds had religious 
origin, organization, and mysteries. The care of the 
sick, invalid, orphans, and aged was nobly assumed by 
religious communities long before it was recognized to 
be the responsibility of the body politic and the obli- 
gation of the tax-payer. The canon law of the Church 
was an established and elaborate system of legal procedure 
when and where there was no jurisprudence which could 
claim to be either common practice or a body of law. 
The towering walls and far-flung roofs of the medieval 
temples were built by the people and for the people. 
They were the people’s place, the people’s palace. 

Do these facts not show that the civic forms which 
religion now takes on are founded upon and have grown 
up out of the old faith of the synagogue and the old gos- 
pel of the church? Are they not evidences that religion 
was never more irrepressible than now; now that it 
cannot contain itself, or be contained, within church 
walls, within the limits of creeds, within the rituals of 
worship, within ecclesiastical control; now that it is out 
in the open, under the stars of all heavens, among the 
trees and the rocks of God’s green earth; now that it has 
leavened the common life of the very race? Have not 
the churches been building better than they knew to have 
built so many of their ideals, their impulses, their methods 
of human service, their prophecies of the city of God 
into the facts and functions, the laws and policies, the 
better present and the brighter prospects of our towns 
and cities, our counties and States, our communities and 
nation, our international courts and our federations of 
peace? 

Not only by the much that has been done, but by the 
more that is now demanded, both city and Church lay 
claim to each other as never before. If politics are to 
be more and more a direct democracy, then patriotism 
must depend for its unselfishness and for its service of 
others upon the good-will of the individual which it is 
the function of religion to beget and of the Church to 
nurture. Whence, if not from worship,—the worship of 
what is best for each and all,—is the community to 
evolve its ideals of the individual and the collective 
life? How else than by the dependence of faith and the 
inspiration of prayer may the body of citizenship recog- 
nize the fact that power to realize civic ideals is spiritual 
and not material, is a force from within and above and 
Upon what 
can the State,depend to generate the power of the self- 
emptied, self-sacrificing life,—the only power for progress? 

If religion is to realize its ideal and fulfil its function, 
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not only in the life of the one, but also in the relations and 
destiny of the many, not only in personal piety, but also 
in public policy, not only in saved souls, but also in the 
saved world, then the Church by itself alone is not suffi- 
cient to fulfil the function of religion and realize its ideal 
in human life. Indeed, as human lives become more in- 
terdependent upon each other, and therefore more de- 
pendent upon the antecedents and surroundings, upon 
the conditions and laws, upon the frame-work of the or- 
ganized community for which others are responsible, the 
Church is less and less able to save even the individual 
life through its own organized agencies only and without 
the co-operation of the local community and the larger 
State in the work of human redemption. Much more 
must it have what only the whole community, with all 
its resources and the full force of its highest laws and 
best administration, can furnish in order to fulfil the 
social ideal and the social function of religion, to which 
it is committed by the prophecy of the seers and the 
“oreat commission”? of the Church. The State is not 
more committed to the humanizing of religion than the 
Church to the spiritualizing and sanctifying of the State. 

Only by the religious passion in politics and the passion 
of patriotism in religion can the mighty task of readjust- 
ing the Church and the State to each other be undertaken 
or fulfilled. ‘They must be aligned first in the individual 
lives of those who are citizens because they are church- 
men and churchmen because they are citizens; those 
whose religion insists upon expressing itself in the politi- 
cal and civic terms of real life; those to whom the Church 
is an institution whose highest mission is to build the 
community up out of itself, not itself out of the commu- 
nity; those who cannot and will not abide a community 
of Christians which is not a Christian community. And 
the words hold if we substitute Jewish for Christian.— 
Graham Taylor, in the Survey. 


Religious Changes. 


Let us get back to that human reality which lies en- 
shrined in the Christian faith. We do not need it for 
the purpose for which it has so long been used, as a means 
of forensic justification or for restoring relations with 
God that have never been forfeited; but we do want to 
find the human basis of that ideal which has proved so 
uplifting for man. That this person, whoever he may 
have been, has been so idealized as to be raised beyond 
our range of life is clear; but surely there must have been 
some one whose life was so much more than commonly 
noble as to be worthy of this exaltation, and it is this that 
we desire to find. The creation of another God is not 
what is needed; we already have one whose mystery 
can only be penetrated in and by the evidences of his 
ordered and beneficent power about us and in us, whose 
will is and must be the standard and measure of right- 
eousness for all moral intelligence. There can be room 
for none other even in thought. To him we may appeal 
as readily as to any creature of our imagination. What 
we need is the certainty—if we can get it—that there 
lived one of our very own kind, who did discover in himself 
the true relations of the divine and human, and in so doing 
offered the noblest stimulus to a similar discovery in 
ourselves. 

If we can find such a one within or behind the New 
Testament representations, it will be a source of common 
gladness; if not, we are still within the providence of 
God, whose mystery need not trouble us, so only that we 
do our utmost to live in harmony with what we know of 
his being and his relations with ourselves. If even the 
mystery deepens with the enlargement of our understand- 
ing, so much the less can an imaginary being make good 
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our defect. In any case the so-called Christ of experience 
can hardly be a permanently workable thought, inasmuch 
as it can be none other than a personal, incommunicable, 
subjective presentation. Surely the God of experience 
is quite as effective, seeing that he has proved the strength 
of the noblest of our race and of Jesus in especial. 

In general, then, men must be content to walk humbly 
within the formless mystery of God, and find his will 
in the laws that pervade the universe, the whole of human 
nature included. ‘To set a semi-divine Christ in his place 
is no gain to us either as a revelation of the divine mys- 
tery or as an example to us. It is otherwise if the term 
“‘Christ’’ be a token of honor for a real and simply good 
man. His name may fitly be the gathering symbol for all 
who worship God as the divine Father and for all lovers of 
mankind. The man himself will be a stimulus towards 
a righteousness that can have no less than God as its 
source and man’s welfare as its end. For this the world 
must ever remain a debtor to the Church even for the 
ideal of such a life, but not therefore will it consent to be 
held under authority which is not founded in reasonable 
intelligence. If the Church would serve mankind in 
fullest measure, it must appeal to the deepest and purest 
instincts of humanity, as did he whose name has become 
identified with our truest progress and our loftiest hopes 
both here and hereafter. 

To have been a witness to and a subject to this vast 
change is a great experience. Not a few have shared it 
to their abiding harm; others have fearfully returned to 
the narrow conditions of their traditional faith; but 
others rejoice in their adjustment to the wider outlook 
of the religious life. For these last no prospect of further 
change is in any degree alarming. Let men think their 
honest utmost, and let knowledge grow from much to 
more. Nothing can alter the basis of righteousness, which 
is the unchangeable will of God; nothing can destroy the 
beauty of human service except a grudging spirit; nor 
can anything disturb that peace which arises from the 
consciousness of wishing and striving to be at one with 
him. Personally I will rejoice in the freedom which these 
great changes have wrought. It vastly more than com- 
pensates for the pain and loss endured in the process. He 
who has sustained the ages in their upward endeavors, and 
has given of his spirit to all races of men and their children, 
is still the same in whom all live and move and have their 
being. In proportion as we are true to that spirit shall 
we be brought into the unity of righteousness and brotherly 
good-will, which is, in short, the very kingdom of God.— 
Rev. William Wooding. 


Spiritual Life, 


_ Do the right, and your ideal of it grows and perfects 
itself. Do the wrong, and your ideal of it breaks up and 
vanishes.—James Martineau. 


wt 


There is only one way to get ready for immortality, 
and that is to love this life and live it as gravely and 
cheerfully and faithfully as we can.—Henry Van Dyke. 


J 


Only a faith which is sufficient to believe beyond the 
seeing and a love which is able to walk childlike and 
lowly with its God are willing to acknowledge the stu- 
pendous mystery without losing heart and trust—Henry 
Wilder Foote. 


ws 
However well and happy and successful we may be, 
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sorrow and pain are never far away, and the world pain 
is everywhere; and there is no peace or joy for us at any 
time if we cannot feel that in and through and over all 
the sickness, sorrow, pain, and loss, and shame, and sin 
there is the Eternal Goodness.—John W. Chadwick. 


wd 


It must oft fall out 
That one whose labor perfects any work 
Shall rise from it with eye so worn that he 
Of all men least can measure the extent 


Of what he has accomplished. 
—Robert Browning. 
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The World Mission of the Unitarian Faith. 


BY REV. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 


IV. 


What is the attitude of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation towards foreign missions? Particularly what is 
it proposing to do? Our position as Unitarians among 
the denominations of the country is a little anomalous, 
by reason of the fact that we do not have a distinct and 
separate General Foreign Mission Society, charged solely 
with foreign work and giving to that its whole attention 
and strength. Possibly we may eventually find ourselves, 
as several other denominations have done, compelled, in 
order to insure efficiency, to form such a separate general 
society, but at least not now. As has been already stated, 
the American Unitarian Association has of late, under its 
newly created Department of Foreign Relations, assumed 
distinct foreign mission functions, and placed the same 
in charge of an experienced and able secretary, and the 
strong words of both the president of the Association and 
the foreign secretary encourage us to believe that at last 
we shall undertake as a denomination some really ade- 
quate foreign mission work. 

Said Dr. Eliot at our General Unitarian Conference in 
Washington last October: “Often have I pleaded with 
you to see our denominational affairs more largely, and to 
see them whole, to see them nationally, and not from 
the personal or parochial or provincial point of view. I 
I am no longer contented even with that appeal. I ask 
you to see them internationally, to take your place in a 
world-wide movement.’’ 

Said Dr. Wendte, in the Christian Register of Nov. 9, 
1911: ‘Our Unitarian pastors and laity and our denomi- 
national authorities ought to recognize more fully than 
they do their larger opportunity and duty. If they are 
equal to it, they may take a prominent part in the intel- 
lectual and religious leadership of the forces which are 
to-day at work in all civilized countries for the spiritual 
emancipation and enlightenment of mankind. If not, 
they will relapse into deserved insignificance, and the 
cause of religious reform and reconstruction will seek 
other guidance and may even be retarded for centuries... . 
Will we ignore and refuse to help promising movements 
abroad for truth and freedom? Will we lead a narrow, 
provincial existence, bounded by the oceans that sweep 
our shores, or will we, in the spirit of the Master, declare, 
‘the field is the world,’ and. take the same sympathetic 
interest in the extension of Unitarian principles in other 
countries that we already take in the international prop- 
aganda of industrial, political, ethical, and social re- 
forms?”’ These are words of vision, breadth, foresight. 
They are words of real leadership, which deserve to find 
a response in every Unitarian church and heart in America. 

Last year the Association, through its foreign secretary, 
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placed before the churches the following four definite 
missionary objects, for which it asked financial support. 
They ought to be clearly in the mind of every Unitarian. 

1. The Work of the International Congress of Liberal 
Religion.—Since the inception of the Congress movement 
in Boston in 1900 five great international gatherings have 
been held,—in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Boston, and 
Berlin; and plans are now well under way for a sixth, 
to be held in Paris in 1913. “These Congresses have all 
been highly successful, bringing the religious liberals of 
the world into acquaintance and co-operation with one 
another in ways that promise much for the future and, in 
all the countries where the Congresses have met, calling 
public attention to the principles and aims of the liberal 
faith more effectively than had ever been done before. 
The inauguration of this International Congress movement 
(due primarily to Dr. Eliot and Dr. Wendte) is proving 
to have been one of the happiest and most important 
forward steps ever taken in the history of modern organ- 
ized Unitarianism. It will be most short-sighted if our 
churches do not give the movement hearty and increas- 
ing sympathy and financial support. 

2. Printing and advertising in Foreign Languages and 
Foreign Lands.—A moment’s reflection should be enough 
to convince us that our books and tracts ought to be 
placed within reach of the inquiring minds of all civilized 
countries. Wherever they go they awaken extraordinary 
interest. It is not too much to say that there is no other 
literature equally timely and equally effective for the 
promotion of the liberal faith to be found in the religious 
world. Even without its translation into other tongues, 
applications for it in English are coming literally from 
the ends of the earth. But the demand can be multi- 
plied several fold by offering it in foreign languages and 
advertising it in foreign countries. The Association 
awaits only the necessary funds to undertake on a large 
scale this telling and in every way desirable form of mis- 
sionary propaganda. 

3. Unitarian Work in Italy—Among the countries of 
Europe that seem to present the largest opportunities 
and to promise the surest returns for Unitarian mission- 
ary work Italy stands pre-eminent., In that land, so 
long overshadowed and spiritually fettered by the papacy, 
there is a wide-spread religious revolt. Millions have been 
estranged from their old faith. Perhaps in no other 
country in the world is there so much religious unbelief 
to-day as in Italy. Here is our Unitarian opportunity. 
Our liberal faith, wholly unconnected with ecclesiastical 
tyrannies, seems the only form of religion that interests 
these people. ‘This does interest. them to a remarkable 
degree, wherever it is made known to them. Surely we 
should not fail to take advantage of such a situation. 
Fortunately a man of rare qualifications, who knows Italy 
thoroughly, a providential man, is already on the ground, 
beginning to sow seed, beginning to lay foundations, begin- 
ning a widely extended work, which, if it can only be 
given financial support, promises to develop into large 
influence and importance. 

4. The Brahmo-Somaj of India.—This is the most im- 
portant matter of all. Here a wide door opens for us 
into the very heart of one of the great lands and one of 
the great civilizations of the Orient. The Brahmo-Somaj 
movement is to India essentially what the Unitarian move- 
ment is to this country. It represents a broad, liberal, 
progressive, and Unitarian form of religion, which already 
has its churches planted in most of the larger Indian 
cities, and which extends its fellowship to us, and earnestly 
invites our co-operation. It needs our moral support, 
for it is fighting a battle harder than we know for reforms 
of many kinds among the Indian people. It needs our 
financial help, for India is poorer than we in this country 
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can understand. Through this native organized movement 
we can reach the leading minds of India as otherwise 
would be impossible. I think it would not be extravagant 
if I should say that no other Christian denomination 
has now, or ever has had, such an opening for wide- 
reaching and influential work presented to it in any 
non-Christian land as is afforded to us through the 
Brahmo-Somaj in India. 

Such is the impressive programme of foreign mission 
work which Dr. Wendte has placed before our churches. 
A programme differing slightly in details, but in its main 
purport the same, and not less inspiring, was presented 
to the denomination by Dr. Eliot in his annual presiden- 
tial address in Boston in May, 1911. After urging the 
importance of still closer co-operation through the Inter- 
national Congress with the liberal religious bodies in 
other lands, he said: ‘‘ Provision should be made for the 
translation of English and American Unitarian books 
and tracts into other languages. Particularly we should 
provide for the establishment of permanent centres of 
Unitarian influence beyond the borders of our own nation. 
As soon as circtimstances permit, we should have a rep- 
resentative, a headquarters, post-office mission, a maga- 
zine, and opportunities for public utterance at such 
capitals as Calcutta or some other centre in India; at 
Constantinople, or some similar centre in the Balkan 
Peninsula; at Florence or Rome, where we could come 
into inspiring combat and co-operation with the forces 
making for liberty and spiritual enlightenment in Italy; 
at one or more of the Scandinavian capitals,—Stock- 
holm, Christiania, Copenhagen, Reykjavik; and later at 
such South American capitals as Rio Janeiro and Buenos 
Ayres. Before the year 1925 we ought to be able to open 
at least five or six of these suggested centres of influence. 
The fields are ready for our occupancy. Well-equipped 
men are eager to be commissioned to this service. We 
await only the enlargement of our resources before enter- 
ing these fields, full of dramatic appeal and vast oppor- 
tunities of usefulness.” 

Dr. Eliot leaves out China. To the centres of Unita- 
rian influence which he would have established in impor- 
tant cities, there ought to be added one in Pekin, Canton, 
or some other great Chinese centre. With this addition 
we should have before us, in the recommendations of Dr. 
Eliot and Dr. Wendte, a programme sagacious, opportune, 
wide-reaching, striking in its power of dramatic appeal 
to our churches, entirely within our ability to carry out, 
and promising large service to the world. If the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association were furnished funds to enable 
it within three or five years to launch with strength all 
these important lines of missionary activity, to set in 
operation with efficiency all these splendid agencies for 
world service, would not the practical value of the Asso- 
ciation, both to the world and ourselves, be doubled, 
and much more? for would not its home work, quick- 
ened by its foreign, take on such new life and strength as 
we have never seen? 

To carry this excellent beginning from words to deeds, 
from promising plans to worthy consummations, there 
are certain things that the Association must do and 
certain other things that the rest of us must do. As to 
what must be done by the Association, I have at present 
only three brief suggestions to offer :— 

1. The Association must, of course, send out, and send 
out widely, circulars and printed appeals in behalf of 
its foreign work, as in the past. But, if sole or even 
main reliance is placed upon these, there is no possibility 
of anything but failure. Circulars and printed appeals 
must be regarded as only introductory to something more 
important. ‘Think of a business man of any experience 
depending on circulars to establish an important busi- 
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ness. Such paper agencies are good as first picket shots; 
but for the long hard battle following, by which the vic- 
tory must be won, something far different and far more 
serious is essential. 

2. This means that the Association should inaugurate, 
as soon as practicable, a comprehensive campaign of for- 
eign mission education,—not for a year, or five years, but 
to go right on. But how is this possible when we have 
practically no foreign mission literature? Such a lit- 
erature must be created,—tracts, pamphlets, and, later, 
books,—giving in clear and interesting forms the knowl- 
edge which our people need, but do not possess, and per- 
vaded in every page with the missionary spirit of love 
to humanity and devotion to~a.high cause. As fast as 
this literature can be produced, means must be set in 
operation for its systematic and. wide-spread circulation 
among our churches and people. 

3. If the Association is to inaugurate with success so 
important and so large an enterprise as foreign missions 
on.any adequate scale, it is indispensable for it at the 
outset to summon a powerful denominational force to its 
aid. The most ‘direct as well as the most effective way 
would seem to be to appoint a large, strong, carefully 
selected General Foreign Mission Committee, of, say, 
fifty or one hundred persons,—leading men and women 
representing all parts of the country, all known to be 
thoroughly interested in foreign work,—this committee 
to be charged with the duty of devising and carrying into 
operation ways and means for arousing the people every- 
where to an interest in the Association’s foreign work 
and raising money for its support through public meetings 
and otherwise. Such a committee, rightly selected, 
would be a great missionary force among the churches, 
and would bring to the Association in its missionary plans 
a volume and weight of popular support that would be 
invaluable. ) 

Now what must the rest of us do? for without us the 
Association is helpless. The absolutely indispensable 
thing is to carry the foreign missionary spirit intofour 
whole church and denominational life. We need the 
quickening moral effects of this spirit in all departments 
of our life and thought. For our own sake, therefore, 
to say no more, we should follow the example of all the 
other denominations and bring the cause of foreign mis- 
sions—the great thought of our duties and responsibilities 
to mankind—into our homes, our pulpits, our Sunday- 
schools, our Bible classes, our women’s societies, our 
young people’s societies, our men’s clubs, our ministers’ 
associations, our local conferences, our General Confer- 
ence, our religious periodicals, and our theological schools. 
Nothing should be left out. If we want to develop every- 
where moral power and religious consecration and a spirit 
of unselfish service and everywhere a larger view of the 
mission of the liberal faith in the world, then we must 
open wide our doors for the entrance of the missionary 
spirit into all departments of our religious life. Let me 
be more specific. 

1. Why is the subject of foreign missions conspicuously 
absent from the programmes of our General Conference? 
This question is asked in surprise by other denominations. 
It is asked by not a few in our own body. Is there any 
other subject that better deserves, nay, that more urgently 
demands, a prominent place on those programmes and 
discussion by our ablest men? If we are ever to overcome 
our present humiliating denominational content with 
what we are and are doing, if we are ever to outgrow our 
present narrowness of sympathy and of interest, and 
attain to any adequate vision of our world-wide respon- 
sibilities, our General Conference must lead the way. 
What is it for, unless for such leadership? ; 

2. Pass from our General Conference to our local con- 
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ferences. What would do more to quicken the religious 
life of these bodies than earnest and repeated discussions 
of what foreign missions have done for other denomina- 
tions, what they might do for us, and the opportu- 
nities there are to sow the seed of our faith in foreign 
lands? 

3. One would think that the subject of foreign missions 
would certainly be brought much to the front in the 
anniversary meetings of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, especially since the Association has established 
a foreign department and placed before the churches a 
definite programme of foreign work. 

4. In other denominations men’s clubs and men’s 
organizations of various kinds are throwing themselves 
with wonderful earnestness, with noble leadership, and 
with striking efficiency and success into foreign mission 
activity. What a great thing it would be for the Unita- 
rian cause if our influential men’s clubs in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and elsewhere, could see 
their way to undertake a similar splendid leadership 
among us! 

5. As to our ministers’ associations, is it not time for 
them to take up in earnest this great subject of our world 
relations and whether or not we are suffering spiritual 
paralysis on account of our selfishness and narrowness of 
vision? 

6. Our theological schools, are they thoroughly alive 
in this matter? Are they endeavoring above everything 
else to cultivate in their students the missionary spirit, 
the “Christ-spirit,’’ the spirit which forgets self in its 
interest in others, and which says, ‘‘Lord, send me to the 
slums, or send me to the ends of the earth, if thus I can 
best help those who need me most’”’? Are our theological 
schools impressing upon their young men the importance 
of a world outlook? Do they prescribe as an important 
part of their curriculum regular courses of lectures and 
class work on the marvellous missionary history of Chris- 
tianity and upon the missionary opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of the liberal faith? The theological schools 
of other churches have been and are pre-eminently the 
nurseries of foreign missions. Ours must be the same if 
liberal religion is to do its proper work in the world. 

7. Nearly or quite all denominations except our own 
have women’s foreign missionary societies, which not only 
raise astonishingly large sums of money for foreign work, 
but which are of the greatest possible value to the home 
churches as creators of religious zeal and devotion. In 
our body we have no organization of this kind. We have 
one devoted to home missions,—our Women’s Alliance,— 
than which no organization of our church is rendering 
more efficient service. It would hardly seem possible 
for it to do more in the home field than it is now doing, 
but I have sometimes wondered whether some of these 
days it may not see its way to stretch out a helping hand 
to the women and children of other lands, especially those 
of India, whose need is so great, and to whom sympathy 
and even a very little aid from the Unitarian women of 
America would mean so much. Again and again within 
my own knowledge Brahmo young women of the very 
highest character and of exceptional ability have desired 
to come to America to obtain training in our best educa- 
tional institutions and to learn our best educational meth- 
ods, so as to be able to return to their own country to 
become teachers and leaders in educational work among 
women there. But the poverty of India is very great, 
and in each case they have been unable to find means 
to carry out their desires. Would not the women of our 
Alliances do their own home work better and with greater 
joy if they could see their way to reach out a sisterly 
hand to these Brahmo young women, whose religious 
faith is similar to our own, and who earnestly desire to 
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fit themselves for increased usefulness in a land where 
their service would be of great value? 

8. Is it not time for our Young People’s Religious 
Unions to get a broader outlook, and begin thinking what 
they may do for the young people of lands less favored 
than ours? ‘The young people’s organizations of all other 
churches are doing this, and the results are most gratify- 
ing. What local religious union among us would not 
find its own spiritual life stirred and deepened by sending 
$25 a year to pay the expenses of a poor student in the 
City College of Calcutta, India, or $30 a year to enable 
the Khasi Hills Unitarians to add another teacher to 
their schools? Or would not the National Union like 
to raise $500 a year to support another Brahmo student 
for the ministry at Meadville? 

9. Every Christian. denomination, so far as}Ifknow, 
except our own carries foreign missions into its 'Sunday- 
schools. The result is of the best. The mission idea 
is sure to interest the children, because it brings to their 
thought that which is fresh, foreign, and strange, and 
which consequently appeals to their imagination. It is 
also of great moral and religious value because it teaches 
them to think about others less favored. Still further, it 
lays a sure foundation for a missionary church; for what 
the boys and girls learn to care about to-day the men and 
women will care for to-morrow. When shall we be wise 
enough to bring foreign missions into our Sunday-schools? 
A movement to this end is already in contemplation, 
under the leadership of a man perhaps better fitted than 
any other in our body for the place,—namely, Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, who has had several years of suc- 
cessful missionary experience in Japan and is now at the 
head of our national Sunday-school work. Correspond- 
ence has been conducted during the past year with the 
leaders of the Brahmo-Somaj in India, with a view to 
finding definite lines of missionary activity which indi- 
vidual Sunday-schools here may take up. ~ 

There is nothing in all this world so short-sighted as 
selfishness. There is nothing that brings such rewards 
to both the giver and the receiver as self-forgetting love. 
Foreign missions mean self-forgetting, wide-reaching 
love. Does not the voice of that great prophet and 
teacher, whom we as Unitarians gladly think of as our 
leader, speak down across the ages to us, saying, ‘Freely 
ye have received; freely give”? 

Says Dr. Wendte: “The great Methodist body in 
this country gave more than half its missionary income 
last year to foreign missions. ‘The Unitarians gave less 
than 5 per cent. to the entire international work, carefully 
chosen and commended to them by their denominational 
leaders. Yet the great work done by the Methodists 
for the extension of their cause at home shows that their 
gifts for the uplift of benighted and backward races in 
other lands increased, it did not lessen, their contribution 
for local causes. It also lifted their vision, enlarged 
their horizon, deepened their faith, and put heart and 
enthusiasm into all their work.’’ 

The president of the American Unitarian Association 
has declared it to be his belief that the greatest need of 
the Unitarian churches of America to-day is a ‘moral 
rallying cry,’ a religious “marching song,’”’ something to 
“fire the imagination.” Nothing else in the entire his- 
tory of the Christian Church has ever shown such power 
to fire the imagination: nothing else has ever furnished 
to religious men and women so effective a rallying cry 
or so stirring a marching song as foreign missions. The 
question is, Will the Unitarian churches of America take 
up a great world responsibility which they have too long 
neglected, and at the same time avail themselves of a 
simply unparalleled source of moral quickening and power? 

Derroit, Micu. 
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CoMMUNINGS WITH THE FATHER. By 
James C. Street. Reported by Marie 
Beauclaire. Edited by his son, Christopher 
J. Street. London; The Lindley Press, 5 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1s. 6¢d.—Prob- 
ably the question of public prayer is one of 
the very hardest problems which the modern 
minister is called upon to solve. Many 
clergymen have come to believe, with Emer- 
son, that any prayer that seeks any particular 
good, which is much more than the attitude 
of the jubilant soul beholding the facts of 
life, and, like God at the creation, pronounc- 
ing them good, is partial and poor, and often 
positively pernicious. Of course, too, pub- 
lic prayer offers a very different problem from 


that of prayer in the ‘‘closet.’’ It must be 
general, yet not too vague. At its peril it 
asks for special commodities. Will God, then, 


come down to fill the contribution box, or 
even lend wings to the minister, who, alas! 
knows that rather more than his feet are 
made of common clay? A few great modern 
masters of prayer, if the phrase is admissible, 
are easily called to mind,—Theodore Parker, 
James Martineau, Charles G. Ames, who, 
like the bird’s song, only prayed because 
they must; that is, from some inward im- 
pulse of spirit that naturally found fitting 
words. ‘These prayers of Mr. Street are also 
real prayers, real ‘‘communings’’ with God. 
We are, consequently, not surprised to read 
that he was somewhat alarmed, perhaps 
shocked, when he found that his prayers had 
been reported. But as his son says that no 
man’s prayers ever moved him so deeply as 
did those of his father, so, as there is a 
common soul in all of us, these ‘“commun- 
ings’’ go straight home. ‘That is really what 
they are, talks with God as with a friend. 
Weak and powerless himself, the man turns 
to the Strength of the universe, and is made 
strong. He prays that ‘‘we may be in the 
line of those who, growing out of the past, 
have been better than the past.”’ ‘To whom 
shall we turn but unto thee.”’ He feels that 
there is ‘within us that spark of the Eternal, 
that self and soul, which belongs to immortal 
spirits.”” He does not expect that his prayer 
will change God’s laws, yet must he send 
forth his aspirations and his cry, even though 
it be like the crying of children in the night, 
with no other language. ‘‘As the bird on its 
tiny twig puts its head beneath its wings, 
and sleeps through the darkness, safe in the 
providence of God, so we recline on the bosom 
of the Eternal, without a doubt, without a 
fear, safe in the arms of God.’ ‘As we 
turn to greet our friends,” ‘“‘As some flowers 
breathe out their perfume at eventide,”’ “As 
the lark with fluttering wings,’’ ‘‘As pilgrims 
weary with a perilous journey before them 
.turn into some wayside oratory,’’—this oft- 
recurring form reminds us of the favorite 
figure of that ‘‘Shakespeare of divines,” 
Jeremy Taylor. The short collects which 
precede the prayers are often worthy to be 
numbered with those of James Martineau 
himself. 


CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION. By 
John Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.—We are 
often struck by the great simplicity of the 
sermons of English clergymen. Apparently 
they are contented with expounding, with 
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more of Biblical quotation and illustration 
than many American ministers would use, 
some rather simple theme, and then, with 
Mr. Dooley, they “lave it go at that.” 
There is, with the best of them, less of 
rhetoric (not using this much-abused word in 
a bad sense) than with our own clergymen. 
These sermons of Dr. Watson bear out this 
statement. ‘There are seven discourses about 
the persons specially connected with Jesus’ 
resurrection, as the four women at the tomb, 
Mary Magdalene, Peter, the doubting 
Thomas, James, the brother of Jesus, and 
those who, according to the beautiful old 
legend, walked with Jesus after his re- 
appearance. But, with all this simplicity, 
there is much of wisdom and fine suggestion; 
indeed, the greatest things are almost 
always the simplest. Thus of the women: 
“They were cunning in their love, and a 
woman can ever outwit a man when love is 
her guide.’’ Speaking of the ‘‘two ordinary 
people’’ who walked ‘‘upon the high road 
where any one can travel,’’ Dr. Watson says, 
“No one is commonplace when he is touched 
by an unselfish emotion.’”’ And again, 
‘When vision comes to ordinary people, it 
is the outcome of their past experience.” 
Of James, the brother of Jesus: ‘Nearness 
to goodness may not always convert... . 
Our duty to the public does not absolve us 
from our duty to our home.’”’ And, speaking 
of James’s earlier honest doubts as to the 
mission of Jesus, and his later service to the 
cause, “‘An honest bigot makes a good 
servant,’ while “the faith of Thomas, 
which had descended lower than that of 
any other disciple, rose highest of them all.” 
These, and many kindred sentences, full of 
wise suggestion, lift these simple talks to a 
higher plane of Christian counsel than at 
first they might seem to occupy. 


ArricaA OF To-pay. By Joseph King 
Goodrich. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
What has so long been known as ‘‘the 
Dark Continent” is at last coming into the 
light. The almost fabulous region of Herodo- 
tus, who, because he swallowed all the tales 
told him by Egyptian priests, met with the 
sad return of being dubbed ‘‘the father of 
lies,”’ is now a much-travelled country, where 
Cook’s tourists rush about, sit on the shoul- 
der of the Sphinx, and hob-nob with the 
pyramids, Dr. David Livingstone, Mr. 
Goodrich quotes Stanley as saying, was the 
pre-eminent explorer of Africa, who “‘trav- 
elled 29,000 miles, practically all of it on 
foot,”’ and so opened it for later comers, 
The great Desert, partly through Robert 
Hichen’s novel, The Garden of Allah, has 
become a fashionable resort. This book 
presents a vivid picture of modern Africa. 


Perhaps it is Cairo, “the most kaleidoscopic 


place of the near East, and, in a way,.one 
of the most democratic,” or it is a trip up 
the Nile in a dahabeeyah to the Fifth Cata- 
ract. Everywhere in this once “dark conti- 
nent’”’ the American is coming to the front. 
Thus we have a picture of a country store 
in the wilds of German East Africa, where 
“gayly printed calicos from United States 
mills are very popular sellers.” Rhodesia is, 
of course, a monument to the power and 
energy of Cecil Rhodes, even if one somewhat 
painfully recalls Joseph Conrad’s terrible 
pictures in his Land of Darkness. Of this 
region, the Duke of Connaught says, “If 
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we consider what this territory was when 
Cecil Rhodes and his. associates obtained 
possession of it, and compare its condition 
then and now, few people will be found to 
deny that very great progress has been 
made,’ But Mr. Goodrich does not think 
highly of the “mighty hunters before the 
Lord,’”’ who consider Africa merely as a 
“happy hunting ground.’ There may even 
be a hit—though “naming no names, no 
offence need be took’’—in the statement that 
even ‘‘the alleged expeditions to kill great 
game for the natural history museums,”’ are 
too often marked by cruel and quite unneces- 
sary butcheries. The author thinks that the 
advance of so-called civilization in Africa has 
not greatly improved the condition of the 
negroes. ‘‘ The cross and the sword were too 
often borne by the same person.” But 
everywhere the American star is in the 
ascendant. Our enterprise, our machinery, 
our pluck, our business shrewdness, carry 
much before them even in Darkest Africa. 
It would be gratifying were these national 
characteristics always accompanied by the 
lack of greed, fairness, and a general human- 
ity of spirit. 


THe MAKING OF THE BrsLe. By Albert 
E. Dunning, D.D. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 75 cents net.—This manual is based 
on a moderate, though by no means extreme, 
acceptance of the modern higher criticism of 
the Bible. As many of the chapters have 
been taught in a Bible class for men and 
women in the Old South Church in Boston, 
they may be said to possess a kind of semi- 
orthodox authority which, for the present, 
many Unitarians must do without, even for 
teachings which are hardly more radical. 
Dr. Donning uses the common division of 
the law, the prophets, and the writings. 
There is a certain naiveté in some of his 
assertions, as when he says that the Psalms 
—‘the hymn-book of the Jewish Church 
from the time of the second temple’’—were 
“of the kind attributed to the national hero 
whom the Hebrews regarded as their greatest 
poet, David, and therefore they are known 
as the Psalms of David.” (Dr. Dunning 
would never have made the slip of that very 
‘evangelical’? minister, who ascribed the 
Ninetieth Psalm to David, and was pulled 
up short by a pious old lady in his congrega- 
tion, who said of course we knew it was a 
song of Moses!) Other judgments are in 
line with modern Biblical criticism. Job is 
a dramatic poem, to be compared with King 
Lear. It disputes the word of the Proverbs, 
that wisdom is blessedness, with the out- 
come, however, that ‘‘the righteous man 
finds God through affliction.”” The theme of 
the Song of Solomon—a pretty daring state- 
ment, but much less so than it would have 
been thirty years ago, when this old love- 
song was taken, through the bad old headings 
to the chapters, as a mystical chanting of 
the love of Christ for his church—is “the 
physical beauty of a man and a woman, and 
the consequent attraction of each for the 
other,” The great difference between the 
two Isaiahs is noted. The purpose of the 
book of Daniel is “to encourage the religious 
party of the Jews under the intolerable per- 
secutions by Antiochus.” The book of 
Jonah is a kind of allegory to “establish the 
truth that the love of God is not exclusively 
confined to the Jews.” In general, then, 
these old poems and stories, though not 
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consciously written to be “a collection of 
books regarded as a revelation from God,” 
are really ‘genuine pictures of the develop- 
ing life of the people through whom man- 
kind has received the supreme revelation 
from God.’ This is certainly a fair and 
wise statement, and certainly one that many 
Unitarians would cheerfully accept. 
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THE E1cHt PILLARS OF PROSPERITY. By 
James Allen. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $1 net—While there is nothing 


that is strikingly original in this volume, 
there is much good, sensible talk. ‘‘The 
eight pillars” are energy, economy, integrity, 
system, sympathy, sincerity, impartiality, 
self-reliance. Of course, eight other equally 
good ‘‘pillars’”” might have been chosen; but, 
to continue the figure, these will sufficiently 
well hold up the temple of any useful life. 
Occasionally, to be sure, we think the selec- 
tion a bit arbitrary, as, e.g., why is “‘origi- 
nality” a special element in ‘‘economy,” 
rather than, say, in ‘energy’? (By the way, 
can a man acquire the knack of originality? 
And is “‘power’’ a peculiar element in ‘‘sin- 
cerity,”’ or is it the other way round?) But 
there is wisdom in such words as these: “‘In- 
accuracy is one of the commonest failings, 
because accuracy is closely allied to self- 
discipline, and self-discipline is an indication 
of high moral calibre.” ‘Sympathy should 
not be confounded with maudlin and super- 
ficial sentiment. Insight is the gift of sym- 
pathy. The sympathetic mind is the pro- 
foundly perceiving mind. . . . To be a pre- 
tender is to come as near to annihilation as 
a man can get, for there is a sense in which 
the man is gone, and in his place there is 
but a mirage of shams.’ We are glad to 
see that Mr. Allen knows his Emerson, and 
quotes from the great essay on ‘‘Self-reliance”’ 
in a way to warm one’s heart. But we are 
not sure that he has quite the right view of 
dignity. He makes rather too much of 
being ‘‘dignified.”’” Does not that little 
matter of dignity take care of itself? It is 
not something to be put on, or even to be 
very careful about. It is a part of the 
man’s whole nature. If we are truly re- 
spectable, we need spend no time wondering 
whether people respect us. 


“Who bides at home, nor looks abroad, 
Carries the eagles, and masters the sword.” 


Gop anp Democracy. By Frank Crane. 
Chicago: Forbes Company. 50 cents.—As 
we said of Human Confessions by the same 
author, that it was “‘really alive,” so we can 
truthfully say of this book that it is stirring 
and, though we hate the phrase, eminently 
“up to date.” There is certainly vigor, un- 
conventionality, and a style occasionally a 
bit too breezy for our possibly old-fashioned 
taste. But Mr. Crane stirs you up with a 
good, long pole, and sets you to asking ques- 
tions as to the correctness of many of the 
old views about God; for the modern God 
he presents is—the people! If God is not 
the voice in the individual soul, as we were 
taught to regard conscience, it is the voice 
of the democracy. Jesus is ‘‘the original 
Democrat,” and, like the Servant in the 
House, this democracy has found a new 
religion for itself,—not exactly socialism, but 
the religion of the common people. The old 
idea of God was fashioned after the manner 
of earthly kings. ‘‘His glory consisted in 
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doing just as he would, this being the preva- 
lent idea of greatness.” The new idea of 
God “is that of the universal servant.” 
Of course, God is in nature, that is a familiar 
idea to philosophy and, perhaps, even to 
theology, but he is also, and more especially, 
in the people, for, according to Mr. Crane, 
“the moral sense of the world has gone past 
the Church.” And this God,—the people,— 
our author thinks (perhaps rather wildly), is 
just the old idea of Jesus, when he prayed 
that “his disciples might be one with him, 
even as he and the Father were one.” But 
some of these utterances are certainly rather 
cryptic: “The people—this is the Almighty 
that hovers unseen over corporation boards 
and City Councils. ... Happiness is a state 
of the soul arising from being in harmony 
with ... the soul of the whole people.’’ This 
may be nothing more than saying that God 
links himself with all the true-hearted every- 
where, even in such odd company as boards 
and corporations. But ‘“‘the soul of the 
people” certainly needs a good deal of train- 
ing before it can be held synonymous with 
the perfect will of God. 


FatsE Moprsty. By Dr. E. B. Lowry, 
Chicago: Forbes & Co.—Dr. Lowry has 
written several books on sex hygiene which 
have been well received and found useful by 
mothers and educators. She takes the right 
outlook, in that while she emphasizes the 
serious dangers that confront young men and 
women, she is not among those who exag- 
gerate the facts, as if they thought no purity 
remained in the world. She warns, but she 
makes it evident, that immorality is by no 
means the inevitable experience to be ex- 
pected by all mothers who send their sons to 
college. That we are sadly in need of more 
enlightened ideas regarding education is 
readily admitted, and Dr. Lowry’s book is 
one that makes for sanity and normality. 


THe Devit’s Winp. By Patricia Went- 
worth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35 net.—One of the best of the season’s 
novels is this story of the Indian mutiny. 
When the Sepoys who were taken at Cawn- 
pore were asked why they mutinied, they 
replied, ‘Surely, it was a madness: a wind 
from the Devil was abroad in Hindustan.” 
The writer makes the mutiny real, its ex- 
periences actual, but the book is by no means 
allofterror. ‘The plot is well developed, the 
incidents exceptionally illustrative of the 
period and of the characters introduced, and 
the interest is progressive, 


ENDEAVORS AFTER THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
LIGIon. By Arthur G. Beach. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.—Religion 
was formerly supposed to have a peculiar 
origin and special privilege: it came from 
above, while all other things came from 
below. This illusion is now shattered. 
Religion is a universal thing, springing from 
the earth. It has been humanized, and in 
this fact lies its great opportunity to-day. 
From this standpoint the author considers 
various themes of religious experience and 
thought, among them being ‘“‘’Treasures and 
Earthen Vessels,’’ ‘“‘The Enrichment of 
Faith by Experience,’ “Religion and the 
Human Heart,” and “Other Religions than 
Ours.?’ 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Strange Family, by Rev. J. R. Good- 
pasture, is sent out by the Goodpasture Book 
Company of Nashville, Tenn. It is called ‘‘a 
religious story’’ and has to do with church 
federation and questions of church loyalty, 


Sherman, French & Co. are the publishers 
of The Pendulum, a novel by Cora G. Sadler 
($1.25 net). The exciting plot is carried 
through many tangles to a logical conclusion. 
In The Cable Game, issued by the same pub- 
lishers, Stanley Washburn tells the story of 
the perilous adventures of an American 
press boat in Turkish waters during the Rus- 
sian revolution. In the execution of a single 
assignment received in Mongolia the author 
travelled nearly round the world. The 
mechanism of international newsgathering, 
with its hazards and obstacles, are graphi- 
cally described. ($1.25 net.) 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
prececdentet favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 

Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions oa 
occasions of the children’s service. 

, The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
Meaciapalrs listen Lae ae bg of a high order. 

best way to be assured of this is to send fora 
the book for examination. Ponacabsol 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sundey schoal 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— . 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked Sneed of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . .. 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed, . . . I am look: 
ing kA oi to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily, 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage Renna, 


tunes 
special 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MABS. 
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Blue Jays. 


Two merry jays are we, 
Up in the old elm-tree, 
Singing in the old elm-tree, 
Swinging in the old elm-tree, 
Two jolly jays are we! 
—E. Hobson. 


Opening Meta’s Eyes. 


“‘Come on,’”’ shouted little Helen to Doro- 
thy and Meta, who were slower in getting 
out of the boat. “Hurry up, and I will 
show you lazy girls something worth seeing.”’ 
She dashed through the tangle of the grass 
and weeds, which grew as high as her shoul- 
ders, and was lost from sight. 

When the others found her, she was stoop- 
ing over and looking intently at the under 
side of every leaf on some stalks of milk- 
weed. In a minute she picked a leaf and, 
holding it up, said: ‘‘ Meta, look here and use 
both of your eyes. Dorothy, keep still be- 
cause you know. Meta, do you see any- 
thing?”’ 

“Why, I don’t see anything,” said Meta, 
with a puzzled face. 

“Must I show you an elephant before you 
can see something? Look again, Meta.” 

“‘Well,” said Meta, slowly, “the leaf is 
perfectly clean except for a little speck of 
dirt.” 

“‘Oh, you are beginning to use your eyes,” 
said Helen, “That little speck of dirt, as 
you call it, will surprise you before we get 
through with it.” After having picked sev- 
eral stalks of milkweed they rowed back 
from the island to the ‘‘ Lodge.” 

The girls had come to Natahala Lodge on 
the Raquette River in the Northern Adiron- 
dack wilderness just the day before, and were 
wild to begin running about. Helen and 
Dorothy were sisters, aged twelve and ten 
years respectively, and had spent several 
summers in this beautiful spot. Their par- 
ents had helped them to learn much about 
the outdoor world. So it came to pass that 
they were becoming little naturalists. ‘They 
had brought along with them from Chicago 
this summer their neighbor Meta, who had 
romped and played in the country every year, 
but had never learned to use her eyes upon 
the wonders of nature. 

When the girls reached the Lodge, Helen 
took a magnifying glass and said, ‘‘ Meta, 
look at the speck of dirt.” 

As Meta caught sight of the little cone, 
beautifully decorated with pits and bands 
and resting firmly on the soft, woolly under 
surface of the milkweed leaf, she cried, ‘‘Oh! 
oh! what is it?” 

“That is the egg of a butterfly,” said 
Helen. 

“Hee of a butterfly! Do you mean that 
a butterfly will hatch out of that little 
thing?” Meta exclaimed with staring eyes. 

“Don’t tell her any more,” interrupted 
Dorothy. ‘‘Let her find out for herself.’ 

So it was agreed that Meta must wait, but 
she was comforted a little by being told that 
it would not be long. 

The milkweed stems were placed carefully 
in jars of water and set in boxes which the 
girls’ father had fastened up to the wall of 
the lporch. Each box had a muslin door 
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which let in light and air and could be 
opened easily for the change of food. 

In a few days each egg hatched out a tiny 
black caterpillar which went to work at once 
eating the milkweed leaf. 

“Meta, isn’t it curious,” said Helen, ‘that 
this little fellow begins to eat his own table? 
The mother butterfly never arranges for 
twins, but just puts each egg on a table by 
itself.”’ 

Now began the work of feeding the grow- 
ing caterpillars, and every day the girls 
rowed to the island for fresh leaves. 

“But can’t you put in other leaves?” in- 
quired Meta one day when it seemed too 
warm to go on the river. 

“That caterpillar,” replied Helen, indig- 
nantly, ‘would rather die than eat anything 
else. He is just obstinate enough to spite us 
if we do not get him what he wants! But 
any way,” she went on in a milder tone, “we 
ought to be good to him because he does not 
live long.” 

So the little caterpillars, being treated in- 
dulgently, grew fatter and fatter and longer 
and longer,—not so fast as Jack’s beanstalk, 
but quite fast enough for their own comfort 
and the comfort of the little girls who had 
so many things to do besides setting a fresh 
table before each greedy creature every day. 
Indeed, they grew so fast and so fat that 
every few days each one was obliged to take 
off his skin and throw it away, while a new 
one underneath stretched out comfortably 
for a time until that also became too tight. 

All caterpillars are like the man who never 
left off eating except to sleep and never left 
of sleeping except to eat. It is no wonder 
then that in two weeks and a half these milk- 
weed caterpillars, with such thick, juicy, ten- 
der leaves to eat, should find themselves sur- 
feited and grow quiet as if they were going 
to die. Meta wondered as she saw them still 
and dumpy and refusing all food. All the 
satisfaction she could get from Helen and 
Dorothy was in the words ‘‘Just wait.” The 
two sisters wore such smiles of assurance as 
to make Meta sure that something was going 
to happen. $s 

It was not long before she found out for 
herself, but she was more mystified than ever. 
As she walked along the porch the next 
morning, she looked up at the boxes and 
stopped in amazement. ‘‘Girls,’’ she cried 
out, “there are no caterpillars here, but just 
some beautiful little hanging bulbs or thim- 
bles, covered with gold dots and a gold band.” 
Meta had discovered, thanks to her chums, 


-one of the many wonders which continually 


crowd about us and which can be seen for 
the looking. 

A week went by, then another, and still 
the little cases hung lifeless. The only an- 
swer to her inquiries was, ‘‘Wait and see.” 
She often stopped to look and to see if she 
could find any signs of life, but it seemed 
hopeless. By the seventeenth day, however, 
she noticed that the cases were turning dark; 
and, upon looking closely, as she had now 
learned to do, she saw strange colors through 
the thin, outer skin of each case. 

Before the eighteenth day was over Meta, 
who was down at the bank of the river, heard 
a call: “Come! Come as quick as you can!” 
She flew to the porch and saw for the first 
time a butterfly splitting its case and slowly 
crawling out of its prison. Little by little it 
released its wings which had been bent back 
upon themselves, but now fell apart: and 
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straightened out, It clung to the empty case 
with its feet, while it dried its wings by 
waving them gently back and forth. Helen 
and Dorothy never tire of seeing this strange 
thing again and again, though they have seen 
it many times. 

“Tsn’t that a curious little suit-case out 
of which such a splendid creature can step 
with a new suit and big wings?” said Helen. 
‘Nobody could pack him in there again.” 

‘‘But does he have a name?’’ asked Meta. 

Both girls tried to answer at once. “Yes, 
he has a fine name as such a fine fellow 
ought to have. His English name is Mon- 
arch Butterfly because he is so large and 
royal in his looks, especially in flying. His 
Latin name is Anosiaplexippus, Isn’t that 
name all right fora monarch?” 

Meta was now busy with her note-book, 
for the girls had told her that she must put 
down the dates when the eggs were found, 
when the caterpillars hatched and moulted, 
when they changed into the little cases, or 
pupas, and finally when the butterflies came 
out. She was ready to do it, for she really 
wished to learn about the new strange world 
of nature at whose threshold she stood. 

By this time. the girls had told their 
friend that the mother butterfly which laid 
the eggs on the milkweed leaves had prob- 
ably come a longer distance than they them- 
selves had journeyed from Chicago, for these 
butterflies spend the winter in the South. 
It is thought that they gradually learned to 
fly farther and farther from their original 
home in a warm climate, until now they 
push their way even into Canada. In the 
fall sometimes great numbers of them can 
be seen getting together and starting upon 
their flight of hundreds of miles to the South. 

It seemed too wonderful to be true. Meta 
gazed at the dark, orange-colored wings with 
broad black veins running through them 
and tried to think of them waving their 
flight for nearly a thousand miles. 

By this time other caterpillars were living 
and feeding in the boxes, and strange things 
were occurring from week to week. 

When Meta reached home she exclaimed: 
“O mother! I’ve been more happy than I 
can tell you. I'll go without lots of candy 
if you will only get me some books about 
butterflies and moths, like the ones Helen 
and Dorothy have.’’ And she showed her 
mother, with many smiles, the numerous 
cocoons which she had brought home from 
the woods and which would give up their 
surprising treasures of beauty during the 
following winter and spring.— Stephen Morrell 
Newman, in the Congregationalist. 


Fish that build Nests. 


As Dick turned from the window where he 
watched the robins build their nest, he 
jostled the glass of goldfish. 

“Sorry I frightened them,” Dick said, as 
the wee fishes frantically circled their prison. 
“But fishes aren’t interesting like birds. 
They don’t build nests.” 

“‘Some do,’’ said Uncle Richard, shutting 
his book. 

‘‘Fishes build nests!’’ exclaimed Dick, in- 
credulously. ! 

“To be sure, many do no more than pick 
out a good place to lay the eggs,’’ acknowl- 
edged Uncle Richard. ‘‘Sunfish and black 
bass, though, clear away weeds and stones 
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from the spot they select before they lay 
the eggs there. 

“Catfish do that, too. Why, a pair of 
American catfish in an aquarium moved a 
gallon of pebbles to the end of the tank, the 
first night they spent init! Part of the peb- 
bles were three-quarters of an inch through. 
They cleared a space two feet long and over 
a foot wide, And when some one next morn- 
ing sprinkled a pint more of gravel on the 
cleared place, they had that away..in a few 
moments. 

“A catfish in Australia uses the stones it 
finds near its nest to pile in a heap over the 
eggs to protect them. 

“Father Catfish stands guard—swims 
guard, I mean,’ smiled Uncle Richard— 
“for several weeks after the small fry hatch: 
among fishes it is usually the father, not the 
mother, that looks after the young. 

“The mudfish is another that has a nest. 
It makes it in mud, as you might guess. 
Mother Mudfish doesn’t even help about the 
nest: Father Mudfish does it all alone.’’ 

“How can he?”’ interrupted Dick. 
hasn’t anything to do it with!” 

“He scoops out a hollow by swinging his 
body round and round in the soft ooze,”’ ex- 
plained Uncle Richard, ‘‘and breaks off 
with his nose young shoots that are in the 
way. After Mother Mudfish lays eggs in 
the nest he has made her, he swims over it 
every little while, moving his fins to free the 
eggs from the mud that would smother them 
if he didn’t keep them washed clean. Be- 
sides, he sees that nothing disturbs the nest, 
and fights any fish bold enough to intrude. 

““A fish in Africa makes a floating nest 
among swamp grasses. The nest is a large 
one, two feet long and a foot wide,—has to 
be large to find room for the thousand amber 
eggs it must hold. 

“Another African fish builds a cocoon for 
itself. It lives in shallow waters that dry 
up after the rainy season is over. When 
the water goes, the fish burrows into the 
mud, and winds a cocoon around itself made 
from a sticky substance it manufactures. It 
is a larger cocoon than you ever saw, for 
the fish is eighteen inches long. It gets air 
to breathe through a tube which leads from 
the cocoon to the surface of the ground, and 
lives months in this snug bed, half asleep. 
When the rains begin and the swamp fills 
with water again, the fish comes out of its 
hiding-place. The natives are very fond of 
its soft, white flesh. They hunt the cocoons 
in the dried swamps, dig them up, and carry 
them away to eat. 

“But of all the fishes,’’ continued Uncle 
Richard, ‘‘the little stickleback is the most 
ingenious nest-builder, and takes best care 
of its young. Father Stickleback it is who 
builds the nest and watches the family. He 
constructs the nest of bits of sticks, grass, 
leaves, and roots, and glues them together 
with a silky: thread like a spider web, that 
he spins himself. It is a nest a bird might 
be proud of. He rolls himself over and 
over inside of it to shape it like a tube,—for 
that is the form Mother Stickleback insists 
the nest must be before she will enter it to 
lay anegg. After the eggs are safely stored 
away and the mother gone, Father Stickle- 
back closes the openings tight, and takes 
charge till the eggs hatch and he thinks the 
young ones big enough to care for them- 
selves and make their living.’’ 

“Well,”’ said Dick, ‘‘I knew there were 
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flying fish, but I never knew before that 
fishes built nests!’’—Alice Mary Farrington, 
in Sunday School Times. 


A Fairy Pool. 


BY MARGARET A, DOLE. 
—EE 
Among these ferns and mosses, 
Within this pine-wood dell, 
I found the magic circle 
Where fairy people dwell. 


I hope to see a fairy, 

A wood-nymph, elf, or gnome, 
And, if I only catch one, 

I’m going to take it home. 


T’ll sit beside this pool here, 
As still as I can be; 

Perhaps they’ll think I grew here, 
A mushroom or a tree. 


Milly’s Lesson. 


I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 


When Milly had written it three times on 
her paper, she put her hand into her pocket 


to feel of her lemon-drop. It was big and 
hard and square. Then she wrote twice 
more :— 


I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 


Then Miss Preston came up behind her 
and looked at her paper, and said, right out 
loud, so that all the school could hear,— 

“Milly Lane is writing very nicely this 
morning.”’ 

That made Milly so happy that she 
wanted to celebrate. She wanted to taste 
of her lemon-drop. The teacher was going 
up toward her own desk. Milly took the 
lemon-drop out of her pocket, held it up to 
her mouth, and nibbled off one little bite. 
The teacher turned round quickly and saw 
her. 

“Millicent Lane, are you eating candy in 
school?’”’ 

Now as soon as the teacher turned round, 
Milly slipped the lemon-drop into her mouth. 


It was there now, so she could not say, “‘ Yes, 
Miss Preston.” She could only nod _ her 
head. 

“Have you any more?”’ 

Milly shook her head. 

“You may go into the dressing-room, and 
stay there until I call you.” 

Now this was the very first time that 
Milly had been spoken to for doing anything 
naughty since she began to come to school, 
and the term was almost over. She felt so 
sorry and ashamed that as soon as she reached 
the dressing-room she gave a great sob. The 
big, square lemon-drop slipped right down 
into her throat. Another big sob, coming 
up, met it. The sob and the lemon-drop 
could not get past each other, and they made 
Milly cough and choke. The lemon-drop 
was stuck fast. Milly put one hand up to 
her throat, and she could feel one sharp 
corner pricking against the outside. It 
seemed as if it would make a hole right 
through. Oh, how she screamed! 

Miss Preston sent Annie Bailey, the oldest 
girl in school, out to see what the matter 
‘was. Annie patted Milly on the back hard, 
and got her a drink of water, but it did no 
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good. Poor Milly was so frightened that 
she screamed again. 

Miss Preston came running out, and, as 
soon as she saw what the trouble was, she 
picked Milly right up in her arms, as if she 
were a little baby, and ran with her across 
the street and into a drug-store. 

The druggist poured out some milk into a 
cup, and put in some hot water. ‘“ Drink 
this, quick!’’ he said. 

Milly thought she could not, but Miss 
Preston said, ‘‘You must, quick!’ 

As soon as the hot drink touched the lemon- 
drop, it began to melt. 

Before the drink was all down, the lemon- 
drop was down, too, and Milly’s throat was 
all right, except that it felt queer for the 
rest of the day. 

“Please ’scuse me for eating candy in 
school,’’ she said. 

Miss Preston kissed her. 
you will ever forget this lesson, 
“The lesson?”’ said Milly. 
member just how it looks now! 


“T don’t think 
” she said. 
“Why, I re- 
“T can see the girl run fast.’’ 


—By Fannie Wilder Brown, in Youth’s Com- 
panton, 


The Same Knife. 


A professor at a public school was explain- 
ing how the identity of a thing might remain 
with the loss of parts. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘is this penknife. Now, 
suppose I lose this blade and replace it with a 
new one,—you see it has two blades,—is it 
still the same knife?’’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ cried the class. 

*‘Suppose,”’ he said, “I lose the second 
blade, and replace it with a new one, is it 
still the same knife?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the class. 

“Now,” said the professor, triumphantly, 
“suppose I lose the handle, and have a new 
one made, is it still the same knife?”’ 

“Certainly,” roared the class. 

Here a youth arose, one of the clear- 
headed kind, ‘‘Professor,’’ said he, “suppose 
I should find those two blades and that 
handle, and put them together, what knife 
would that be?’’ The professor’s answer is 
not recorded, 


Mamma lay on the lounge with her face 
toward the ceiling, when Jamie, who lay be- 
side her, asked her to “look.’”’ Mamma 
turned her eyes and looked at him without 
moving her head. “No, no, mamma!” 
burst out the little fellow. “T want you 
to look at me with your nose!” 


Clara wanted very much to go out in the 
yard to play. Her big sister said to her: 
“Vou mustn’t go in the yard. Don’t you 
see that moolly-cow out there? What do 
you suppose she would do with her horns 
if you went close to her?’’ Clara answered, 
“T suppose she would blow them.’’—Har- 
per’s Round Table. 


The teacher had been reading to the class 
about the great forests of America. ‘And 
now, boys,’’ she announced afterwards, 
“which one of you can tell me the pine that 
has the longest and sharpest needles?” 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Tommy?” 

“The porcupine, ma’am.” 
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Letters. 


We have lost the old style of correspond- 
ence. ‘The telegraph, the telephone, the 
post-card, the heightened rush of life, have 
destroyed that. The merchant, the politi- 
cian, receives his correspondence by the 
bushel. He dictates his replies to two or 
three stenographers, who take down the 
substance and put it into form later. It is 
not a literary form, and there are no words 
wasted. In the old, leisurely days people 
put their best into their letters. Some of 
the finest literature, the most soul-moving, 
that which, of all that the pen has done, 
comes nearest to the heart of things, and 
the heart of man, has come to us in this form. 
That is essentially true of the past; and 
even to-day, when correspondence has 
caught the hurry of steam and electricity, 
it is here, in what men write to their friends, 
that their personality in its strength and 
weakness opens itself most clearly to us. 
The best part of a good biography is in its 
correspondence. In their published works 
we see men’s brain part, their trained, pro- 
fessional thinking part. It isin their letters, 
dashed off so often on the spur of the 
moment that we find their character. Their 
books, their public utterances, are their 
full-dress selves, their professional appear- 
ances. In their letters they show in undress: 
at home, in their arm-chair. Here, in the 
note to ‘My dear-so-and-so,” in a line 
scribbled to wife or child, is the real man. 
We get this intimate note even to-day, and 
it makes up for much that we have lost. We 
shall never, perhaps,—unless our hurry 
slackens—have the letter-writing of the old 
style; the brilliance of a Mme, de Sevigné, 
or the caustic wit of a Lady Mary Montagu; 
but who would leave out of his modern read- 
ing the correspondence of Gladstone, of 
Carlyle, of Huxley, of Newman, of Lord 
Acton? 

Letters, we say, are so revealing. We 
find things there about a public man we 
should never have guessed from his public 
work. England did not know Cromwell 
till Carlyle published his ‘‘Letters and 
Speeches”; and it is the letters that show 
him more than the speeches. In that stern- 
est period of his life, in the tremendous Irish 
campaign, if you study him there from the 
outside, you see only the man of iron doing 
terrible things at Drogheda and Limerick. 
But read, coming from the heart of that 
campaign, those tender epistles to his wife: 
they are like fountains gushing from the 
the rock, issuing, we see, from full, deep 
reservoirs of loyalty and love that lie within. 
And his public letters! What a sense we 
get of the soul of the man, of its breadth 
and clarity, in that note of his to Gen. Craw- 
ford about a man objected to as an Ana- 
baptist: ‘‘Sir, the State, in choosing men to 
serve it, takes no note of his opinions.’’ And 
in that letter to Speaker Lenthall, ‘And 
for brethren in things of the mind we look for 
no compulsion but that of light and reason.” 
We have mentioned Carlyle. He vindicated 
Cromwell by publishing his letters, and his 
own letters vindicate himself. We know 
the rough side of the man, and the edge of 
his weapon. We know the tragedy of his 
biography, and the way in which his quon- 
dam friend, when the man himself had gone 
beyond answering, darkened his memory. 
But who that has read with any glimmer of 
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understanding the Carlyle letters to his wife, 
to his mother, to his brother in Canada, can 
ever doubt that here, under that shaggy 
exterior, beat a heart as tender and true as 
ever lodged in human breast? 

It is in men’s letters we come upon unex- 
pected strengths and also upon unexpected 
weaknesses. Their public performance is 
always more or less of a mask. They are 
affirmations, clear-cut decisions, a definite 
side taken in controversy. The man here 
stands for a creed, for an institution, for a 
party, as though he were all that, and 
nothing else than that. It is in his letters 
we see what is beneath all this profession; 
what doubts and fears lie behind his public 
bravery; what frailties, what small self- 
interests lie often beneath the surface flourish. 
We see everywhere the truth that we do not 
know our man, his good and his bad, till we 
have looked into his correspondence. What 
a different view we get of Napoleon when 
we study the letters to his mother, and to the 
rapacious horde of his brothers and sisters. 
Who would have thought that the conqueror 
of Europe had, at the beginning of his career, 
pictured as the ideal life a quiet family 
existence on £200 a year! As he writes to 
his relatives, we see not the war lord, the 
ruthless Timour of Europe, but the anxious 
son and elder brother, warning, rebuking, 
moralizing, urging the necessity of modera- 
tion, economy, temperance, entering into 
all their cares, carrying all their burdens. 
Napoléon intime, as revealed in the French 
work of that name, shows so differently 
from the Napoleon of the battlefield, and 
you cannot understand the one without the 
other. 

It is the same with Frederic the Great. 
Much of his correspondence was a mask. 
Notably so is that between him and Vol- 
taire. It is a mere contest of wits. But 
in his letters to Wilhelmina, his adored 
sister, there is no mask. ‘There the man of 
iron and steel, who with his two million 
Prussians- and his empty treasury, bade 
defiance through the Seven Years’ War to 
the three most powerful empires in Europe 
and came off victorious, shows, all laid bare, 
the grieving heart beneath with its woes 
and comforts, its exultations and despairs. 

As letters are the revealers of men, so are 
they the revealers of things. There are 
school histories of the fifteenth century 
accurate in names and dates; but what are 
they, as giving us a sense of the real life of 
the time, how men and women thought 
and spoke and dealt with one another, com- 
pared with the Paston Letters? How much 
has been written of the sixteenth century, 
with its tumult of the Reformation, of the 
Peasants’ War, of its theological polemics! 
But what picture of its actuality is compar- 
able to that which Erasmus draws in his 
letters—the inns, the roads, the way of eat- 
ing and drinking, of dressing, of joking! As 
we read, we see it all and become ‘part of it. 

If we want to know what the papacy had 
come to, the depths of abomination it had 
reached in the medieval age, it is to Petrarch 
we go, to those terrible epistles of his where 
he shows us the doings of the exiled Papal 
Court at Avignon, at once the centre of 
Catholicism and “the sink of all iniquity.” 
Here again letters show themselves the 
centre of literature. 

“If there were anything wanting to prove 
this, it would come in the batch of letters 
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which we have not yet noticed,—the letters 
of the New Testament. What would the 
New Testament be, what would Christianity 
be, without them? Dashed off, many of 
them, we may well believe, at a moment’s 
notice; hurried answers to hurried questions; 
swift words dealing with sudden emergencies, 
born out of urgent crises,—these epistles have 
become our treasuries of doctrine, our sun- 
bright revelation of primitive Christianity, 
our watchwords, our inspiration. ‘The evil 
of that time—and there was so much evil— 
has been our imperishable good. How 
strange it is to reflect that, had it not been 
for the faetions and disorders at Corinth, 
our canon would have lacked two of its most 
precious epistles. Had not the Galatians 
wavered in their faith, listening to the Judaic 
teachers, we should never have had that 
arsenal of faith, that central force of the 
Reformation, the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Here are they, indeed, like the Cross of 
which they constantly speak, a life out of a 
death, a glory out of a shame. And we see, 
in them as in that Cross, how the evil was 
passing, how the good was eternal.—LZon- 
don Christian World. 


Dr. Crothers in Wales. 


BY DR. W. TUDOR JONES. 


ie 


Our readers are invited to follow me in 
imagination through a portion of Mid- 
Cardiganshire, now designated for over half 
a century by the ‘‘orthodox’’ bodies as 
the “Black Spot.” Changes have taken 
place in the theological conceptions even 
of Mid-Wales during the past twenty years. 
The Unitarians of the “Black Spot” have 
always been respected for their honesty, 
their culture, and their morals. They are 
now on the verge of being respected for a 
good deal of their theological ideas. 

Their history in the past cannot be ig- 
nored: they were the pioneers of higher 
education before any Act of Parliament 
came to their aid. The old Unitarian 
ministers trained generations of young men 
for the various universities, for medicine, 
law, finance, and many other departments. 
It is only during the past ten years that - 
the ministers have ceased to keep schools. 
Intermediate education is now found over 
the whole county, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the ground was ploughed and 
harrowed by the old preachers of the liberal 
faith. 

Dr. Crothers had heard a good deal of 
this in America through Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago, a native of the “‘Black 
Spot.”? Dr. and Mrs. Crothers were anxious 
to examine the district, to see the chapels, 
to hear the singing, and to understand 
something of the secret of the remarkable 
success of these churches from the eighteenth 
century to the present day. It was arranged 
by the Cardiganshire ministers and the com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association that I should accompany the 
two distinguished visitors. My  qualifica- 
tions were supposed to be twofold, and 
for neither of them am I deserving of credit. 
I was born and brought up in the county, 
and I had not quite forgotten the language. 
It was arranged that each of us should 
preach three times on the Sunday, motor 
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round the fourteen churches on the Monday, 
speak to every Unitarian gathering on the 
way, and complete our visit by preaching 
two sermons on the Monday evening in the 
Unitarian church of the ecclesiastical town 
of Lampeter. 

It was arranged that we should meet 
on the platform at Paddington at eleven 
o’clock on Saturday morning, July 27. 
When making this arrangement, it did not 
dawn on me that the holiday season was 
almost at its height. In fact, my mind 
was at the country stations of Mid-Cardigan, 
where everybody knows everybody, and 
there are not more than a dozen people in 
evidence to be known. Probably two 
thousand people were present on Paddington 
platforms on that morning, and it was hope- 
less to seek for one another. Our train 
was to start at 11.30. At 11.27 Dr. Crothers 
comes to platform No. 3. 

“Where is Mrs. Crothers?”’ I asked. The 
reply was that she was with the luggage. 
She could not get the porter to bring the 
luggage. 

“Run,” said I, ‘run, and tell her we have 
only three minutes, and return immediately. 
It will never do to go without you, even if 
we have to go without Mrs. Crothers.” 
Dr. Crothers returned without Mrs. Crothers. 

“One minute, guard,” said I: ‘“‘here is 
the distinguished American coming. Only 
one minute. Run, run.” 

We just managed to get the eminent 
visitor into the only train that would enable 
us to reach our destination on that day. 
What were we now to do? Mrs. Crothers— 
Mrs. Crothers who had set her heart on this 
visit—who had heard so much of the Black 
Spot, and her only chance gone! We sat 
and looked in one another’s eyes. What 
was to be done? 

“Tell me,” said I, “about her. 
she likely to do?” 

“Well,” said he, “she is likely to go back 
to our lodgings.” 

I suggested that we should wire to her 
when the train would reach its first stop at 
Newport. This we did, asking her to travel 
on Sunday as far as Carmarthen, go to the 
Ivy Bush Hotel, and remain there until 
a motor would fetch her early on the Monday 
morning. We felt a little relieved after 
making all arrangements at Carmarthen 
with the driver of the Ivy Bush, and sending 
a note to the proprietor telling him to take 
care of her until we (7.e., her husband and I, 
a member of the Presbyterian Board) should 
come for her. The Ivy Bush has been 
known for generations to the members of the 
Presbyterian Board. It is there the Depu- 
tation spends its week at the time of the 
annual examinations of the Presbyterian 
College. 

“Mind,” said I to the Ivy Bush driver, 
“that you will not miss her on Sunday 
night. Take this paper, and call out ‘Mrs. 
Crothers from America’ from one end of 
the platform to the other.” 

“YT will find her right enough,’ was the 
reply; ‘I have been many years with the 
Ivy Bush omnibus, and have never yet 
failed to find anybody.” 2 

Our train left Carmarthen and wended 
its way now slowly up the hills of Carmarthen. 

“You notice the change of speed, Dr. 
Crothers?”’ 

“Yes, why?” 

“The main train has now left us for Fish- 
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guard, and our carriage was left behind for 
this train.’”’ We both agreed that we had 
done what we could. We felt easier and 
talked more freely. We were able to notice 
the beautiful scenery up Conwil and on to 
Pencader. In fact, when we reached Pen- 
cader, Dr. Crothers spoke with his old free- 
dom; his old humor reappeared. 

“There is something going to happen 
to-night,” said I, ‘‘It feels somehow as if 
things will turn out right. It was fortu- 
nate for us to think of the Ivy Bush.” 

We went out of the station at Pencader 
and had tea in the village. Another train 
came in. We went into the Llandyssul 
train. In a quarter of an hour we stepped 
out on Llandyssul platform, and Mrs. 
Crothers was there. 

We were dazed. The expression of wonder 
on Dr. Crothers’s face, a wonder which 
changed almost instantaneously into joy, 
was something to be remembered. She was 
actually there! We felt so stunned that we 
begged to be allowed to walk from the 
station to Brynhyfryd, and allow Mrs. 
Crothers to ride. When we reached the 
house she was there again. We felt now 
quite, sure that she was there, and, when she 
told her story, how a second train left Pad- 
dington a few minutes after us, on account 
of the vast traffic, we turned at once to the 
practical side of things, wired again to Lon- 
don, fearing that the children would have 
been to Scotland Yard making inquiries for 
their lost mother. It was good for us that 
she came. Her exploit gave a rare delicacy 
to all our journey. 

I left Dr. and Mrs. Crothers with Mrs. 
William James of Brynhyfryd,—a house 
that has maintained an open door for the 
ministers of free religion ever since it was 
built, My mind went back to the time when 
I was there before, nine years ago; then 
the able, good, and faithful William James 
was there. I returned with his son-in-law, 
the Rev. T, Arthur Thomas, our minister at 
Llandyssul and Pantydefaid. Mr. Thomas 
is one of the best known ministers in the 
county. Last year he was president of the 
Cardiganshire Liberal Association. He has 
been for twelve years editor of the Ymofynydd 
(the Welsh Unitarian magazine) and secre- 
tary of the South Wales Unitarian Associa- 
tion. His worth cannot be estimated. He 
has refused calls to the English ministry, 
and we dare not lose him from his native 
county. 

Saturday night was cold and wet. Mr. 
Thomas, his brother, and I hoped that the 
sun would shine in the morning. In this 
we were disappointed. It rained in torrents 
early in the morning. Still, in spite of this, 
Liandyssul chapel was full to the doors by 
ten o’clock, Many of the people had to 
walk five miles, and more, to come. I 
preached in Welsh, The whole of the large 
congregation remained for the communion 
service and partook of it, Dr. Crothers 
delivered a short address of great beauty, 
and we all felt that it was good for us to be 
there, 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Crothers, “if we could 
transplant this singing and feeling to Amer- 
ica!” 
- Yes, old and young sang the old Welsh 
hymns with a fervor originating in a deeper 
level of the human consciousness than the 
level of the understanding. ‘They were 
dealing with things deeper than knowing,— 
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with the relationship of the soul and its 
God. It is this spirit that has kept them 
alive, and they will remain alive and flourish 
as long as their religion means a spiritual 
experience and a consciousness of depend- 
ence upon the Divine in the midst of the 
difficulties and calamities of the world. 

In the afternoon we were to preach at 
Capel-y-Groes, about fourteen miles from 
Llandyssul. Our good friend, Mr. Josiah 
Jones, Garthowen, placed his splendid motor 
car at our disposal and drove us himself. 
Through heavy rains and over rough roads 
we travelled through some of the most hilly 
parts of Mid-Cardigan. Mr. Josiah Jones 
had been requested to point out Blaencathal 
to us,—the birthplace of the Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago. He pointed out 
the farm-house on the top of the hill shel- 
tered by a copse of fir-trees. We stopped 
for a moment. The yard was full of fowls 
which made no stir, and the dog neither 
moved nor barked. 

‘‘ All this scene,”’ said I, ‘‘is contrary to the 
traditions of Cardiganshire. These tradi- 
tions state that the fowls all run away when 
the preachers are passing. They must have 
been tamed generations ago by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones’s ancestors.” 

Dr. and Mrs, Crothers had been requested 
to pay special attention to everything. 

It was a disappointment for us to have 
our picture later shattered to bits by Mr. 
Arthur Thomas, who informed us that 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones had been born on the 
other side of the road, some way lower 
down. On the Monday we were able to 
locate his birthplace, standing in a hollow, 
and grazing in the fields above and around it 
were a number of fine black cattle and some 
sheep. 

Reaching Capel-y-Groes at two o’clock, 
we witnessed a scene long to be remembered. 
From pulpit/to door, from gallery to ceiling, 
the porch, the road outside the chapel, all 
was a mass of people. Around the chapel 
were motors, carriages, traps, bicycles, and 
doubtless other conveyances. Dr. and Mrs. 
Crothers did not know what to say. Our 
faithful driver could not get in to hear a 
word. We both preached, and the vast 
congregation sang with such power as had 
never been heard by our visitors before. 
The minister (Rev. David Evans) extended 
a warm welcome to us. Mr. Evans has 
been a good and faithful servant. Besides 
preaching, he kept a successful grammar 
school for some years, and several of his old 
pupils are found in the ministry to-day. 

Rev. John Davies of Alltyplaca next spoke. 
Mr. Davies is the senior minister of the 
Black Spot. He has been in charge of his 
present church for nearly fifty years, and is 
now nearly eighty years of age. Yet age 
has hardly touched him. He is still a pict- 
ure of health and strength. He has never 
been for more than a few days outside the 
Black Spot, except during the four years of 
his training at Carmarthen. Mr. Davies is 
great in many ways. He knows his Bible 
probably better than any one in Wales; he 
is a preacher of great power; I agree with 
Dr. Gwenogfryn Evans that he is one of the 
greatest preachers in the world, Dr. Gwen- 
ogfryn Evans stated that Mr. Davies and 
the late Principal Fairbairn of Oxford were 
the two greatest preachers in Britain, but 
Mr. Davies’s sermons seem to me to dive 
deeper and to rise higher than those of Dr. 
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Fairbairn, and certainly they are, and have 
been for fifty years far more in unison with 


modern philosophy and spiritual Chris- 
tianity than even the great sermons of 
Principal Fairbairn. In Wales, far re- 
moved from any towns, the Rey. John 


Davies has labored for half a century on 
less than £80 a year. At one time his sal- 
ary was £30 a year and a pony. Yet he 
told me on Sunday that he had everything 
he needed, and certainly he has had, and 
will continue to have, the affection of the 
whole parish. If he had belonged to Oxford, 
he would have been known all over the 
world; but he would not have been an inch 
greater as a preacher than he is to-day, and 
probably he would haye been smaller. Well 
done, John Davies! May the evening sun 
illumine his path, and may he remain in 
harness until the call comes to a_ higher 
sphere. We saw the room, above an old 
stable, where he kept school and taught 


| 


Latin and Greek to many a Cardiganshire 
| 


youth. 

After the service the whole road was 
lined with about seven hundred people. We 
shook hands and spoke to as many as pos- 
sible. The great American preacher must 
have felt tired, although he never com- 
plained. I may add that the whole scene 
surprised him. He could mot express an 
opinion on it; it seemed to have been a 
revelation of a new thing to him. ‘Why 
cannot we,’’ he asked on Monday morning, 
“repeat this thing in other parts of the 
world? What is the secret of it all?’’ The 
answer is, the conception of religion with 
these simple people is God and the soul, the 
soul and its God. 

We had ten miles to travel over a heavy, 
hilly road to Pantydefaid Chapel by six 
o’clock. Our genial driver had arranged 
that we should have tea at his house. Here 
we had the pleasure of meeting the other 
daughter of William James, the wife of our 
driver; and I must not forget that their 
dear little boy became very friendly to us, 
when he became convinced that we were 
not doctors of medicine, but two _ simple 
Socinian preachers. He then expressed a 
wish that he should accompany us to the 
evening service. Who knows what the two 
bright grandchildren of William James— 
Mr. Arthur Thomas’s little boy and this 
other little fellow, both of whom have been 
taught to love Socinian preachers—will 
mean for the Black Spot in the future? 

As we had a few minutes to spare before 
the evening service, we visited the graveyard 
at Pantydefaid, and saw where many faith- 
ful Unitarians are resting from their labors. 
We visited the graves of Thomas Thomas 
and William James. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that both have gone. My mind 
went to the beginning of 1899, when I met 
them both, after just having “gone to dam- 
nation with my eyes open,” to quote the 
judgment of a well-known orthodox min- 
ister concerning myself, because I had gone 
over to the Unitarians. I can never forget 
their tenderness and kindness and readiness 
to assist me in every way. It was not quite 
easy to preach in the midst of memories 
like these, which crowded themselves into 
my mind and feeling in the pulpit of the beau- 
tiful chapel at Pantydefaid. Here again 
the chapel was crowded to the doors, and 
the fervor of the singing was as great as in 
the afternoon. The minister (Mr, Arthur 
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Thomas) welcomed us, and so did Rev. E. O. 
Jenkins of Ilwynrhydowen. We both 
preached here, Dr. Crothers in English and 
I in Welsh. What a sight! Hundreds of 
people had come through torrential rain and 
felt none the worse for it all, listened to two 
sermons, and were even then loath to go 
away. We returned to Llandyssul, a dis- 
tance of about five miles away, through tor- 
rents of rain once more. Still the weather 
had but little influence against the success of 
our day. The people returned to their 
homes feeling that they belonged to a move- 
ment which was world-wide in its signifi- 
cance. 


Touch Thou mine Eyes. 


Touch Thou mine eyes—the sombre shadows falling 
Shut from my sight the kindly light of day! 

Out of the depths my soul to Thee is calling, 
Touch Thou mine eyes—I cannot see the way! 


Dark is the path, through desert places leading; 
Lonely and chill the wastes of doubt and fear; 
Fainting I fall, with bruised feet and bleeding, 
Oh, touch mine eyes, that I may know Thee near! 


Fain would I see, as in the olden story, 
Thy shining hosts encamped on every side; 
Angels of light, armed with Thy power and glory 
To guard my steps, whatever may betide. 


Frail is the flesh that waits for Thine appearing; 
Blind is the dust that turns to Thee for sight; 
Thy power must quicken earthly sight and hearing, 

Thy word impart the Spirit’s life and light. 


Life of the life that hour by hour is dying, 
Dying I live by Thy sustaining grace; 
Father, who hearest all Thy children’s crying, 
Touch Thou mine eyes, that I may see Thy face! 
—M., Franklin Ham, in the Churchman. 


One of our Neighbors. 


The theory of evolution—that each form 
of life has developed through hundreds and 
thousands of years from a lower form—puts 
our ideas in regard to life upon a different 
basis, and establishes more than ever before 
a kinship among all forms of animals. We, 
as human beings, have dominion over the 
lower forms of animals simply because of 
the superiority of our intellect; but this 
superiority, instead of making us arrogant, 
should give us a broader sympathy for our 
feathered and four-footed brothers, and a 
keener insight into their world, which is by 
no means a small one. 

Birds, as a class, are far more intelligent 


than the average person thinks, and this is| mM 


especially true of the crow. Most of us 
have inherited from our ancestors the epi- 
thet, ‘‘thieving crow,’ and a_ prejudice 
against him which he little deserves. To say 
that a crow steals gives to him the moral 
insight into right and wrong which the genus 
homo alone possesses. 
out doubt, annoy the farmer by taking his 


sprouting corn, and by destroying other | 
things of value; but a certain scientist, after | 


examining the stomachs of hundreds of 
crows, stated that the injurious insects which 
they destroyed more than compensated for 


the annoyance they caused the farmer by | 


their so-called theft and mischief. 
But what is man, I wonder, judged from 
the ¢row’s standpoint,—that giant monster 


with a deadly weapon that kills, which he| ® 


uses with malicious intent without any provo- 
cation whatever? And so, to outwit him, 
the crows, before descending on a cornfield, 


The crow does, with- ‘rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, nl.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal 


The American Unitarian Association. 
Founded in 1825. 

e chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G, Wilson: 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. 


Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
oer churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, x1 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896, 

Promotes the organization of the young | of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and ice.”’ 
a Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns, 


cy 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 

Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
eet Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 

ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind. ‘Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 

urdock, San Francisco, Cal. i 1 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F, Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed 

‘ommiltee on Fellowship.—Executive Commitiee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
' Organized May 25, 1909, “‘to bring the men of the sepa- 


fellowship.” 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. ; 
President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. : 
Vice-Presidents: Hon, Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. in, Lancaster, Pa. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr: Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the spplication: of our religious ideals to the 
of the present day.”’ 2 
President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 
Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. J. W. Cooper. ; t 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Sandwich, Mass. 


- 
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place a sentinel on the top of the tallest 
tree. He sounds a note of warning at any 
supposed danger, and the entire flock beat 
a hasty retreat. But, granting that all the 
accusations brought against him are true, 
let us be fair enough to our dusky neighbor 
to glance a moment at the other side of his 
character. 

Crows, when young, are easily tamed, and 
in this state of domestication make pets as 
affectionate and loyal as the dog. I have in 
mind a certain tame crow named Bill. He 
was very fond of his friends, but was averse 
to all other human beings, especially barefoot 
boys. Whenever any of these little intruders 
came into the yard, he would fly at once 
at their feet, having decided on the most 
vulnerable point at a glance. The boys gen- 
erally fled in dismay, frightened, but unhurt. 
His affection for the family, however, knew 
no bounds. His most cordial greeting was 
given to the earliest riser, and the members 
of the family vied with each other in getting 
up early in order to be the recipients of Bill’s 
special favor. He would ruffle his feathers, 
roll his eyes, flap his wings gently, and then 
finally say, ‘“‘Hello! hello!” in the exact tone 
of voice that had been used when he was 
taught the word. He knew one member of 
the family after he had been separated from 
her for eight months, and went through this 
same demonstrative greeting on seeing her. 
He was very fond of human companionship, 
always sitting on the arm of our chair or 
on the bough of the tree under which we 
sat. Once we heard a voice above us say, 
“Oh! oh!” and, on looking up, we saw Biil 
flapping his wings for welcome; then he said 
“Hello! hello!’”?: The crows, too, are fond 
of the companionship of each other, the 
nests of the entire flock always being in one 
locality. They believe in the communistic 
form of living. 

Bill had his entire freedom and, though 
he stayed at home most of the time, he 
occasionally visited the wild crows. One day 
he was present when the peas were picked 
for dinner, and was much interested in the 
process, especially in the fact that three or 
four sweet, tender peas were within each 
pod. The next day he flew away to the 
wild crows. Suddenly a great cawing was 
heard, caws loud and excited. We looked 
out, to see a flock of Bill’s black brothers in 
the yard. hat ended our peas for that 
summer, for in a few moments not one was 
to be found. The crows dined that morning 
on spring peas. His favorite food, however, 
was cheese. He always soaked it before 
eating it, and so of the large portion we gave 
him there was finally nothing left but a 
clean piece of cheesecloth. 

He was also much interested in the wash- 
ing, especially in the placing of the clothes- 
pins. A tablecloth was once put upon the 
grass to bleach. Bill cawed excitedly when 
he saw it, then he flew away and returned 
immediately with a clothespin which he 
placed on one of the corners of the table- 
cloth. . On another occasion the maid was 
hanging the clothes on the line, but was 
obliged to stop, not being able to find the 
pins. Bill assisted in the search and soon 
returned with one in his mouth. He had 
found the basket of pins some distance back 
in the garden under a tree. 

The crow is noted for its fondness for 
bright colors, and in this respect Bill was no 
exception. His admiration for beautiful jew- 


place of all good Unitarians is at the front,” 
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elry was equal to that of any society belle. | and light, whose halo of silver was strikingly 


He would often light on the arm of the chair, 
when one was sewing, and beg for the thim- 
ble, picking at it and making a peculiar 


little sound something like the half-crying| touch with the nearest. 


tone of a child. The thimble was generally | 
given to him, and he would fly away to hide | 
it under the leaves. He was very indignant 
if we picked it up again, and we generally | 
waited till he was gone to deprive him of | 
his hidden treasures,—pins, buttons, tacks, or 
anything that was bright enough to attract 
his admiration. 

We never returned home, after a little 


visit in the neighborhood, without being wel- | = 


comed by Bill’s happy ‘Caw, caw!” And | 
now, whenever I hear a caw and see one or 
more of these dusky birds flying through 
the air, I remember not that these feathered | 
friends of ours take our corn and cherries, 
but that no animal excels them in intelli- 
gence and affection.—Lillian Lambert, in 
Bird Lore. 


A Day at the Weirs. 


The smile of the Great Spirit certainly 
rested in fluent, fructuating benediction on | 
the beautiful emerald-studded lake that 
week. At all times during the gracious 
summer season it has a winsome smile that 
lures adoring pilgrims from far and near, 
Especially from the close-walled cities and 
grimy streets the people come at Winnepe- 
satuikee’s call and are soothed, refreshed, and 
strengthened in body and spirit. But the 
lake that week seemed to smile with an 
added grace and benediction for many who 
made pilgrimage hither, for the Unitarian 
Grove meetings and Sunday School Institute 
was in session, and the presence of the Great 
Spirit of Holiness and Good Will, at the heart 
of things, seemed very near and vitalizing. 
To one who blew into the meetings right 
in the middle of the week the impression 
was at once surprising and spiritually ex- 
hilarating. 

That day’s programme may be taken 
as fairly representative of the whole series. 
Soon after breakfast, in the large and com- 
fortable Hotel Weirs, which was the head- 
quarters of the association, a devotional 
meeting was held in one of the parlors. A 
brisk, virile man, whose gray hair and beam- 
ing face betokened strength and wisdom, 
passed the hymn-books, and in the voice of 
a leader of men pleasantly commanded the 
backward ones to come forward. ‘The 


he said. Soon the front chairs were filled, 
and then there was some spirited singing 
of spiritual hymns such as suggested Method- 
istic fervor rather than Unitarian coldness. 
The singing for a Unitarian congregation 
was surprisingly stirring. People sang as 
if they felt like singing and were not afraid 
if they did not hit all the notes. The hymn 
that seemed to be the favorite, and was 
frequently sung from day to day, was the 
one beginning, .“‘ Praise the Lord, ye heavens 
adore him.” The meetings came to be 
‘called ‘‘Praise the Lord” services. ‘This 
noble hymn of whole-hearted praise may be 
taken as quite happily expressing the domi- 
nant spirit of the meetings. After the brief 
but reverent Scripture reading and prayer 
the service closed, or it might be said it 
merged into a class-room exposition of Isaiah, 
by another white-haired apostle of sweetness 


matched in face and voice. Seating himself 
at a table, he drew the waiting congregation 
still closer round him until he was quite in 
The open Bible 
lay before him, but the open eye and il- 


Business Notices, 


Sojourners at the mountain and seashore resorts from 
the interior points, visiting Boston shops, will find the 
China Shops important and none more attractive than 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s, whose exhibit is gleaned 
from the best foreign makers, as wellas American. Lovers 
of Ceramics can educate themselves in the exhibit. 


Deaths, 


IVES— At Middletown, Conn., Mary Collins Ives, the 
mother of Rev. Henry G. Ives, passed into rest on Sunday 
morning, August 18. 


ADAMS—Died at Eatontown, N.J., August 6, Lillian 
Grace Adams, beloved wife of Cue: ‘Adams, minister of 
First Unitarian Church, Franklin, Pa. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 


Automobile Hearses 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 


TELEPHONES ROXBURY 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘ Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


TO LET 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 
Building fire-proof construction 
and equipped with sprinklers, 
making very low insurance rate. 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 
MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 

adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest, No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


Oo SOUTH, as, I did, to a better climate and 
lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 
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luminated face of the expositor was before 
the class. His pleasant voice lent an im- 
pelling charm to the story of Israel’s greatest 
prophetic book. It was critical yet delight- 
ful: it was so gently destructive of old-time 
teachings and opinions that his iconoclasm 
seemed an act of reverence. It was an 
unforgettable hour. After a brief recess 
and breathing time another bright-faced one 
was introduced as the prophet or teacher 
for the next hour. This was a woman 
-whose bearing, face, and eyes spoke of in- 
tellectual alertness, quick and deep human 
sympathy, and spiritual wisdom and power, 
before her lips gave utterance to words. 
Her theme was ‘The Teachers’ Training.”’ 
The supreme importance and charm of the 
teacher’s work was beautifully and im- 
pressively portrayed, and one could not 
repress a fervent wish that the young teachers 
in the public schools and those preparing 
themselves for teaching might have been 
there to hear her inspiring message, at once 
so simple, sane, and serviceable. She told 
stories with rare skill and charm, and yet 
with such apparent ease and naturalness, that 
it was a revelation of power to many. In 
the afternoon there was a ministers’ con- 
ference. ‘This was held in the grove on the 
hillside, hard by. Here was something of 
a pentecostal nature. The spirit moved 
many to utterance, but after the manner of 
St. Paul’s preference, speaking with the 
understanding, albeit with enthusiasm and 
emotion, rather than in incoherent tongues. 

After a brief but earnest and impressive 
devotional service the speaker of the after- 
noon was feelingly introduced by the chair- 
man as one who had served fifty years in 
the Unitarian ministry, and was still in the 
harness doing good work. The chairman 
moved that he be called to another fifty 
years of service, and the suggestion was 
promptly indorsed. What added especial 
interest and impressiveness to the speaker’s 
message was that he had founded the Uni- 
tarian grove meetings here thirty-four years 
ago, which but for a short breathing spell 
have been going on with gracious benedic- 
tion ever since. He spoke from the fulness 
of his experience and wisdom, not as belong- 
ing to or fixed in the past, but as a vital 
part of the living present. It was a very 
clear, simple statement of the eternal ver- 
ities of religion and of life. 

In the conference all the ministers known 
to be present were called on, and each man 
felt the spirit’s power move him to utterance. 
They were not all of the Unitarian fold. A 
Congregational minister from a near-by 
town expressed his sympathy and feeling 
of appreciation and fellowship. A Presby- 
terian Doctor of Divinity from New York 
City was especially appreciative of the spirit 
of the meetings, and seemed no whit less 
enthusiastic over them than any of the Uni- 
tarian brethren. He expressed very de- 
cidedly the hope that by all means they 
should be continued. 

Now there are two or three hours of 
respite from the meetings. Some rest in 
the bracing shade of pine and hemlock or 
explore enticing woodland places. Some 
yield to the lure of the lake only a few yards 
away, and others sit upon the broad platform 
overlooking the clear waters and up-looking 
to the circling hills and far-away White 
Mountain ranges on the northward horizon 
bound. Perhaps the larger number take 
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passage on one of the several excursion steam- 
boats that leave the wharf every few hours 
to make a twenty-five mile tour of the 
wondrous archipelago that at times seems 
almost to lose itself in its maze of islands, 
inlets, and bays. After supper in the 
music-room of the big hotel there is an 
interesting lecture on Japan by the wife 
of a Unitarian clergyman who was stationed 
there some years ago. In graphic phrase 
she gave one glimpses of the “‘ Yankees of the 
Fast” that made one feel as if he had been 
there too. The stereopticon, with its wealth 
of illuminated pictures, helped make the 
impression of all the more real and vivid. 
This is but the briefest skimming of 
one day at the Weirs meetings. Multiply 
it by seven or eight, and you may get some 
idea how much it meant to those who stayed 
the whole week through. The meetings 
at no time were thronged. The classes 
ranged from thirteen to sixty-two. The 
other meetings counted from twenty to two 
hundred and fifty. Only one hundred ten 
persons were registered as attending. There 
were thirteen Unitarian ministers in at- 
tendance, not counting the chairman, who 
not only practices, but prays too, and with 
unction and power. One of the most touch- 
ing petitions given in the course of the meet- 
ings was a little prayer he asked permission 
to make in behalf of Dr. Beane at the min- 
isters’ conference. It was on this day, or 
some other, that he spoke of something near 
his heart,—the daily growth in goodness 
and betterlife. Sohe feelingly, but modestly, 
suggested the forming of a Unitarian league 
for a better life. The pledge reads something 
like this, ‘‘We promise to do some one thing 
each day out of love to God and man, which 
we would not otherwise have done, and then 
forget it.” The list starts with seven names, 
a sacred number. May it grow! Any one 
desiring to join the League is asked to send 
the name to James FE. Odlin, Lynn, Mass., 
10 Central Square. As showing the fine 
spirit liberated at these meetings, and the 
splendid appreciation of the same regardless 
of creed or denominational allegiance and 
affiliation, this word from a Catholic lady, 
reported to me while writing this paper, 
is certainly very significant and pleasing. 
She was one of the hundred or hundred and 
fifty guests at the hotel, consisting of people 
of means and culture whose home addresses 
would pretty well provide a map of New 
England and the Middle States. She was 
one of several who happened to drop in at 
some of the meetings or happened to be 
where they were held in parlor or music-room. 
In this way she made the acquaintance, 
not only of Unitarianism, but of Unitarians. 
And this is what she made bold to say to 
the chairman when the meetings were all 


over. “One thing you have done,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘is this: you have made us all love 
Unitarians. They are the nicest people we 


have ever met.’’ And the chairman blushed 
to the roots of his hair, and denied it not. 


N.S. Hoacianp, 
Weirs, N.H. 


Rev. Charles Voysey. 


The London Christian World publishes 
the following interesting tribute to Mr. 
Voysey, who was, it will be remembered, 
the founder of the Theistic Church in London. 


It was written by J. Brierley of international 
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reputation, a leading writer for the Christian 
World, who finds many readers in America: 


Mr. Voysey was for many years one of my ~ 
most faithful correspondents, and a frequent 
visitor. We were as the poles asunder in 
opinion. He was a strong Tory and I a 
strong Liberal. He was all against .organ- 
ized Christianity and I was all for it. He 
regarded my views on this question as “de- 
plorably out of focus.’’ On this subject I 
used to let him say his say and go on to the 
next question. But I want here to offer my 
tribute to him as one of the bravest, and, 
withal, one of the tenderest, souls I ever met 
and that this world contained. His was a 
heart absolutely aflame with love to God and 
man. His faith was wonderful,—an abso- 
lute trust in his heavenly Father for all life 
and all beyond life. Had some of us who 
are counted orthodox a tithe of that trust, 
our Christianity and our churches would ac- 
complish bigger things than they are now 
doing. He was a lineal descendant of John 
Wesley; and, as I often told him, he had 
the look of his ancestor. They were far 
enough removed from each other in doc- 
trine, but they were close relatives in charac- 
ter. In the Theist who has just gone one 
saw the absolute fearlessness, the entire 
honesty, the disdain of convention, the in- 
difference to the world’s praise or blame, 
the uncompromising devotion to principle, 
and, above all, the passion of love to God 
and man which characterized the great 
eighteenth-century apostle to whom he was 
always proud to declare himself akin. We 
have seen the last of that slight figure, of 
that beaming countenance. We never ex- 
pect to meet, on this side, with an honester 
mind, with a more loving heart. 


A Child’s Prayer. 


These lines were composed at the request 
of a young mother, who, having looked in 
vain for a prayer adapted to the age and un- 
derstanding of her child, a bright boy in his 
fourth year, appealed to me for assistance. 
My memory at once went back to the popu- 
lar ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep”’ of my own 
childhood (for a long time I supposed the 
opening phrase to be one word, “ Nowi- 
lamy’’), which was always associated in 
my mind with the dread of death before 
morning. I hated to say it, I never liked to 
think of it, and in later life the depressing 


The Children’s Mission 
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recollection of it prejudiced me against using 
this or any other form of prayer with my 
own children. I was deeply touched, there- 
fore, when one of them—the young mother 
in question, to be explicit—requested for her 
infant son what I had neglected to provide 
for her own childhood. If I knew of nothing 
appropriate, would I not write something? 
This “Child’s Prayer’ is the result. I 

have endeavored to make it as simple as 
possible, free from any thought of external 
reward, and having its answer in the heart 
and life of the supplicant, which constitutes 
the true value of prayer. To any mother 
using it must be left the manner of bringing 
the infant mind to some understanding of 
what is meant by “Heavenly Father,’ the 
Power that ever enfolds us, the Life that is in 
all life, in stars and trees and flowers, and 
most intimately in the part of us that thinks 
and feels. The mother for whom it was 
written says her boy has quickly learned it, 
that he loves to repeat it, and eagerly asks 
for it if she waits to see if he will go to bed 
without remembering to say it. 

Heavenly Father, hear my prayer! 

Keep me always in your care! 

Trying always to be good, 

And to do the things I should; 

Loving them that love me so, 

And kind to every one I know. 


—J. T. Trowbridge, in the Independent. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the -First Parish Church, Beverly, 
Mass., Rev. Lewis G. Wilson will preach 
Sunday, August 25. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Edward Cummings 
will preach Sunday, August 25. 


At the Arlington Street Church the Sun- 
day morning service, August 25, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, 
Mo. 


At the Church of the First Religious So- 
ciety, Newburyport, Mass., Sunday, August 
25, Rey. E. F. Hayward of Marlborough, will 
preach. 


_ At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, on Sunday, August 25, Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee Wis., 
will preach. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, August 25, 
Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, 
D. Ad , will preach. 


Chisechiva? 


. PEMBROKE, Mass.—First Church: Charles 
H. Lyttle: The two hundredth anniversary 
of the township of Pembroke was held in 
the church August 4. The acting pastor of 
the church delivered an anniversary sermon. 
Rey. David M. Angell of the Methodist | 


BY Episcopal church of Bryantville conducted 


a responsive service; Rev. Robert A. Bryant 


ure; Rev. George S. Chase. ofthe South 


of the First Church in ‘Hanson read sei itn : 7 


The Christian Register 


Hanson Baptist church offered prayer; and 
Rev. Otto K. Pierson of the: West Duxbury 
Methodist. church pronounced the . bene- 
diction. The church was founded in 1712. 
One hundred years ago the pastor was Rev. 
Morrill Allen, of whom Mr. Lyttle’s anni- 
versary sermon especially treated. 


Dere and Chere. 


The public efforts of the intelligent Irish 
to resuscitate and preserve the Gaelic lan- 
guage and literature by school legislation 
ought to be of the greatest significance to 
Indian educators. 


Prof. Petrie at Tarkhan unearthed what 
he properly calls a ‘“‘“New Year’s Bottle.’ 
It is a small, two-handled piece of pottery, 
and the inscription on it shows that it was 
the customary type of a New Year offering 
to the head of a house, at the beginning of 
the New Year in Egypt, at that remote 
historic age. 


The government of Nova Scotia has pub- 
lished its annual Report on Education. It 
urges the importance of adopting a more 
phonetic system of spelling, and says: ‘‘Eng- 
lish is handicapped in the race for univer- 
sality. Inthe Americas, and even in Canada, 
as in Asia and Africa, millions are prevented 
from acquiring the language by its irregular 
spelling, whilst English-speaking children lose 
time and effort in getting a correct mastery of 
reading.” 


Very interesting is the report just issued 


by the New Zealand government on the fifty | 


lads, under twenty years of age, who were 


,| others in housing conditions, etc. 
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sent out from England two years ago for 
apprenticement on colonial farms. Ten 
proved failures; seven are doubtful; thirty- 
three have done well all along, and had 
saved £25 at the end of the first year. This 
is better than the fifty per cent. of well- 
doers, which is the average of success amongst 
the general run of adult emigrants. The 
lads do best when placed out singly. 


In spite of the enormous progress that has 
been made in reducing the death-rate in 
particular cities, such as, for instance, London, 
there is no city in the world which is as yet 
a model in all respects. Many cities now 
have excellent water supplies, some cities 
excel in regard to milk supplies, others in 
sewerage systems, others in clean streets, 
Germany 
creates standards for the breadth of streets, 
the arrangement of parks, etc., which can be 
used by any city or town which may have 
occasion to do so. 


The color of blood is due chiefly to iron in 
the little blood-cells. When the iron is kept in 
these little blood-cells, which are living and 
travelling around in the blood-vessels, the 
colorisred. Hit the skin hardrenough to break 
some of the little blood-vessels beneath the 
surface, and the little red cells escape from 
the injured blood-vessels, wander about for 
a while in the tissues, and die. When they 
die, the iron that made them red before then 
changes to black-and-blue coloring. After 
a while this iron is taken up by the glands 
called the lymphatics, and made:over again 
into nice red cells. The iron is taken up 
very much more quickly by the lymphatics 
if the black-and-blue spot is rubbed and 
massaged.—St. Nicholas. 


CHINA AND GLASS 


Visitors from the interior cities will find extraordinary specimens of ceramics, 
equal to the most attractive to be found on sale in the China shops of London, 
Paris, Berlin and Dresden and excelled by none on this continent. 


Special designs to order, 
letter. 


decorated with crests, monograms or initial 


In the Dinner Ware Department, 3d and 4th floors, will be seen attractive 


specimens ranging from the ordinary up to the costly lines, in sets or parts of 


sets, as required, as well as many other designs taken from our stock patterns 
and each item sold at same rate as the entire set is priced. 


Articles Useful. 
Articles Useful and Ornamental. 


Articles for Ornament, Worthy of Cabinet Collections. 

In the Glassware Dept. (2d floor) is an unequalled display, including all 
grades and values, many items adapted to wedding gifts. 

Within the present month we have landed importations by the “Laconia,” 
“Tbherian” and ‘‘Cymric” from Liverpool, ‘‘Marquette” from Antwerp, “ Bosnia”’ 


from Hamburg, and the “Walton Hall” from Hong Kong. 


The best products 


also of American Potteries and Glass Factories will be seen in our store. 
Purchases made now sent at dates required. 


Inspection invited. 


J ONES, McDUF FEE & STRATTON CO. 
33 FRANKLIN STREET (10 Floors) 
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Pleasantries, 


A rural newspaper contains this bit of in- 
formation: ‘‘A correspondent asks whether 
the battle of Waterloo occurred before or 
after the Christian era. We answer, It did.” 


Col. Baden-Powell, when in West Africa, 
fell in love with a native saying, “Softly, 
softly: catchee monkey!”’ which, when 
Anglicised, is, ‘Don’t flurry: patience gains 
the day!” 


Hostess (to one of the small guests): ‘‘ Now, 
dear, will you have some bread and butter to 
finish up with?” Small Guest: “No, thank 
you, I will have some cake to be going on 
with.”’—Punch. 


Little Girl: ‘‘ Your papa has only got one 


leg, hasn’t he?’’ Veteran’s Little Girl: 
“Ves.” Little Girl: ‘‘ Where’s his other one?” 
Veteran's Little Girl: “‘Hush, dear: it’s in 


heaven.’’—Boston Courter. 


“How long is it since Rome 
was founded?”’ Little Fanny: ‘‘Rome was 
founded 2,848 years ago.” Aged Grand- 
mother: ‘‘Dear me! How time does slip 
away!’’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


Mrs. 


Governess: 


Johnsing: ‘‘Can’t stay long, Mrs, 
Snow. I just come to see ef yo’ wouldn’t 
join de mission band.” Mrs, Snow: ‘Fo’ 
de lan’ sakes, honey, doan come to me. I 


can’t even play on a mouf organ.”’ 


“You don’t know the difference between an 
apiary and an aviary.” ‘“‘Indeed I do, 
then!’’ ‘‘Whatisit?” ‘‘An apiary is where 
they keep apes and an aviary is where they 
keep airships.’’—Baltimore American. 


‘Vou have some pretty high 
buildings in Chicago, haven’t you?’’ Chi- 
cagoan (in London): ‘‘Well, I should re- 
mark! Why, the tops of some of them are 
covered with snow the year round !’’—Puck. 


Englishman: 


In these days of large campaign expenses 
it behooves the newspaper compositors to 
be extremely careful. One of the Boston 
dailies informs us that in a certain State 
primary Mr. X. polled some $50,000 votes. 


A secretary of legation in Washington was 
rather proud of his linguistic powers. He 
attended a reception one day, where the host- 
ess gave him a gracious smile, and said, 
“By the way, I have not seen the Count de 
yet; and it is high time for him to be 
here.’ ‘‘Yes, madame,” he replied: ‘‘it 
ees a high old time he should be here.”— 
Exchange. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie at an ‘‘at home”’ 
chanced to converse with a celebrated au- 
thoress, who introduced herself with these 
words: ‘‘I am John Strange Winter.” Sir 
Morell did not read novels, and gazed at her 
wonderingly. She added, ‘‘‘Bootle’s Baby,’ 
you know.” “Yes, yes, of course,’’ he an- 
swered soothingly. He afterward remarked 
to his hostess that the poor lady was very 
mad, indeed. First she had told him that 
she was a man, then that she was somebody’s 
baby.—Selected. 


B. F. Butler, Judge Hoar’s chief adversary 
at the bar in the early fifties as counsel for 
the defence, once closed with this appeal: 
“We have the highest authority for saying 
‘Everything that a man hath will he give 
for his life.’’? When Hoar’s turn came, he 
said: “It has for a long time been suspected 
by those who have watched Mr. Butler’s 
career that he recognized as the highest au- 
thority the individual upon whom he now 
relies. For, gentlemen, as you well know, 
the statement which he quotes from the 
Book of Job was made by Satan.”—Norman 
E. Mack’s National Monthly. 
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AntiqueViewsofye i a 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


Cm STEPHENSON, 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit | 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD, 


LONDON 


LARGE QUARTO. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


ROCK RIDGE HALL cation BED, bem 
oon SS ne ee ee t beautiful real 
Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte dential villages. Instructors able, ¢ 
Bog wal seventeen, ww -r Sool arfenton 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., | {i Large, airy m with swimming pool. For 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston | “**#/08, address B. G. R. Warre, Wellesley Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, n.1. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston, Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Six 
Courant seep Erepamiony, Soe scenes. English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Elementary Work. 
College Certificate pyvileann, Freet tuition to ten students. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
roo Acres, $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


dress THEODORE Parker Farr, Principal. 
FOR 


The Browne & Nichols School #9, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23 jo paspler Svar ome: i Hamar oF orany attes 
college. New features; Nichols 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field, sat 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
ag H. Browne, A.M... 
v. Willard Reed, A.M.,} Principals. 7 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


(Founded 1844) We have just Jeet coceginted eat Sie ites aes It has over 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the treaty comptnations pnd mane J than eight hundred pipes. 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of Prat alee eT eee pence 2 pacts Da 


scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 


he map tl ; ’ 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made por a2 04 Ps gna oP 8 Cae lewd toaey 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double | she may begin her work IMME ATELY. We shall be 
its present number of students. For catalogue | happy to have Lidl write us at once of come and 
address the President. see us in regard to terms and conditions Moone Ipa 
F.C.SOUTHWORTH, | 5“200L, Groroz F. Jewerr, Newton, M 


HACKLEY SCHOOL |THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
{ Fall term opens September 18. ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mre. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- | 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


